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Litevature. 


RAIN IN SEPTEMBER. 
RY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


O sweet September rain ! 
I bear it fall upoa the garden-beds, 
Fresbening the blosscms which begin to wane ; 
Or ’tis a spirit who treads 
The bumid alleys through— 
Whose light wings rastle in the avenue— 
Whose breath is like the rose, 
When to the dawn its petals first unclose. 


Swift, swift, the dancing lines 

Flash on the water, brim the dusky pool, 

Brim the white cups of bindweed, where it twines 
Amid the bedgerows cool. 
Eastward cloud-shadows drift . 

Where the wet Autumn breeze is fying swift— 
Bending the poplar tree— 

Chasing white sails along the misty sea. 


Drenching the dry brown tarf, 
Softening the naked cornland for the plough, 
Fretting with bells of foam the eddying eurf, 

Loading the heavy bough 

With moisture, whose relief 
Slakes the hot thirst of every porous leaf— 

O sweet September rain! 

We welcome thee acroes the Western main. 


This earth is very fair, 
Whereon with careless thankless bearts we stand : 
A ephere of marvels is this coiling air, 
Girdling the fertile land ; 
There the cloud-islands lie— 
There the great temperts do arise and die— 
The rain is cradled there, 
Falls on the round world, makes it green and fair. 


Unfelt, unseen, unbeard, 
The rain comes sudden from the concave eky : 
Even eo the buman epirit oft is stirred 
,Most imperceptibly : 
Rastle as if of raia 
Heard ia the chambers of our heart’s lone fane— 
Breath as of freshened flowers 
Whose odour perished in the saliry hours. 


A wystery lurks witbia 
Oar hearts ; we live a false factitious life. 
Earth trembles with iaexpiable eia : 
Wherefore its outer life 
Falls gross upon our ears, 
Deadening the delicate music of the spheres— 
Seems unto us the best, 
So that we know not love, we know not rest. 


Only sometimes we lie 
Where Autumn sunshine streams Jike purple wine 
Tbrough dusky branches, gazing on the eky, 
Aod shadowy dreams divine, 
Our troubled hearts invest 
With the faint fantasy of utter rest— 
And for one moment we 
Hear the long wave-roll of the Infinite Sea. 


—_—_——— 


ONE MORE OF THE STREETS OF THE WORLD. 
By G. A, Sala. 
THE MONTAGNE DE LA COUR, BRUSSELS, 


What a charming thing to have the world all before one wiere to 
choose! Our first parents bad such a choice, as you kaow, acd as Mr. 
Jobn Milton telis us; yet they did not seem very grateful for their 
liberty of selection. For there was that Angel with the flaming brand 
at Eden’s gate, forbidding them to re enter the garden whose delights 
they had forfeited ; and there is certainly a difference between strolling 
out witL your bands in your pockets, your latcbkey in your fob, and in- 
dependence in your heart, and biog turned out of doora destitute, igno- 
rant, and forlorn. Besides, when Adam and Eve wandered forth into the 
World, there were no Streets therein. All nature was bran-new, with 
plenty of desirable building land about, but no buildings. The grey loam 
was there, but the clay wanted moulding into ehape, banking up with 
straw, burning io the kiln, floating in slow barges down eloggish canals, 
and stacking convenient to the bricklayer’s hand. The chalk was there, 
but it needed burning foto lime. The borses and cows had tails, but 
they required plucking to be mixed with the mortar ; and there were no 

, Do trowels, no scaffold poles, no ladders for Irish gentlemen to toil 
up and down at eighteen sbilliogs a week wages. Where is the use of 
telling you that which there was not? Of course there wasn’t anything 
worth lookiog at, save Nature, and she was, of course, as bright and as 
beautiful, as grand-and as glorious, as she ba: and bad been for count- 
less ages. The world could well do without streets, for the mountains 
were there, eternally capped with snow; and Niagara was roaring as 
loud as when the Prince of Wales visited the falls. There weré the val- 
lies and the lakes ; there the forests and tbe plains; and there was the 
ever-sounding sea, although its margios may have beeo different, and is- 
lands to us unknown may have floated on its bosom. 

The difficulty in this age, when one walks abroad, is to find Nature any- 
where. I know that I bave seldom been able to discover it. If I travel 
& thousand miles away from home, I inquire my way to the nearest hotel, 
and ask if there be any letters for me at the Poste Restanfe. Man is grown 
unreasonable. He expects the 7imes at nine o'clock every morning ia 
the Great Desert of Sahara, and threatens to address a letter of complaint 
to that journal if fresh milk is not to be had in the hencoop on which he 
is floating in the midst of the AUlaotic Ocean. He wants new laid eggs 
in a balloon. People grumble sgaiost the admirable Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, because they ere not quite comfortable in a voyage 
up the Red Sea. Ought they not to be thavkfal for getting to the Red 
Sea atall? The Red Sea was natural enough, when it swallowed up 
Pharoah and his host, bis chariote and his horses, and the riders thereof. 
At present it is merely a piece of water on whose shores we have coaling 
Stations, and under whose waves (with indifferent success) we lay tele- 





graphic wires, and about whose coral reefs Mr. Tom Taylor writes come- | 


dies. This isn’t Nature. I ask, is it natoral that the highway to India 


should be strewn with soda-water corks ’—tbhat the Isthmus of Suez | 





Paris, and that its amusements are more limited, and not quite so livel 
As to such things as constitutional liberty, freedom of pad and writ. 
ing—thbiogs which the Belgians egjoy to the fall, but of which the French 
are, doubtless wisely, bereft—your exquisite troubles himself very little 
about them. A despotic or a free governmeot makes very little diffe- 
rence io his absiathe and coffee imbibiag, bis cigar emoking, or his roman- 
Seuilleton reading ; and be doee not care one sou-belge, whether the lady 
beneath whose bonnet he imperiinently peeps, ur whose ancle he more 
impertinently criticizes, be the wife or daughter of a freeman or a slave. 
Not eo that barly young Beigien squire, who has just dismounted from 
his dog-cart at a guomaker’s door, hus flung the reias to his groom, and 
is giving him directions in rapid Flemish. He can speak French well 
enough, and that you may soon judge, when the obsequious gunsmith 
comes smirking over the pavement, with M. le Vicomte’s fowling-piece, 
or M. legVicomte’s gibeci¢re—that leathern game-bag, covered with an or- 
namentation of network and taseels. I assume bia to be a viscount, for 
I discern a coronet on the panel of the dog-cart, and the aristocracy of 
Belgium is too limited for her well-born fons—they are not, although 
thoroughly good fellows, very well-bred—to assume titles that do not 
belong to them. This burly young Belgian viscount, then, only 
French because it is the language of the newspapers, and the orators, 
and the court. At home he much prefers Low Dutch. He is a devout 
and somewhat bigoted Catholic ; is not ashamed to go to confession, to 
do penance, and to put his conscience under the care of a fat, swarthy 
man, with a shovel hat; Father Van Something. He is a staunch pro- 
tectionist, and is of opinion that Lidge ought to have a monopoly ia 
manufacturing riflve, and Verviers in making broadcloth. His habits 
when at home, so far as beer and grog-drinking, roast beef-eatiog, shoot- 
ing, coursing, and fishing extend, intimately resemble those of a mem- 
of the British equirearchy. He loves to surround himself with such 
solid comforts and luxuries as we possess at home; yet, politically, he 
entertains a jealousy, almost amountiog to hatred, of England and the 
oglish ; has a firm conviction that the Battle of Waterloo was won by 
those Belgian troop: who so carefully ran away at the commencement 
of the conflict ! and is much pleased when the priestly organ, the Journal 
de Bruzelles, tells hbim—which it does regularly seven times a week—that 
heretic Eagland is rapidly falling into decay ; that Birwingham guns, 
and Sheffield cutlery, are quite at a discount, in comparison with the 
fabrics of Flanders ; that Ireland is oppressed, and [odia on the “eve of 
a fresh revolt. The belgian aristocrat would like to be a Frenchman, if 
the French government were dispensed with ; aad when I add, that he 
thioks that, after King Leopold, Louis Gallait the painter, and Hendrik 
Conscience the novelist, the greatest man in the universe is the bur 
master of Brussels ; that next to Ste. Gadale and Ste. Genevidve, his 
profoundest revereace is for the Mannikin in the Rue de |’Etuve; and 
that he often condescends to eke out his patrimonial revenue by a sleep- 
ing partnership in a coal-pit, or a sugar-bakery, the sketch ofa fine young 
Belgian gentleman is tolerably complete. 


steamer, to the interior of Africa ; established a pony express over the 
Rocky Mountains, azd started newspapers in the Sanskirt language. 
Now, the progrese of civilization is natural enough ; bat it is difficult to 
recognize civilization in all this feverish race of innovation. People 
who have railways, hotels, trousers, and newspapers, ought to be mild 
and peaceable, and love one another, and so forth; but it does not seem 
very clear that ocean steamers, telegraphic wires, and accelerated postal 
services, in addition to the luxuries just named, have prevented the de- 
ecenéants of Adam frcm cutting one another’s throats, or from burning, 
destroying, ravaging, and devouring each other’s persons and property, in 
the precise manner patronized by Adam's son Cain, and bis progeny. 
What with Kiogs of Dabowey, with their Amazons, and their skull pa- 
laces, and their “ great custom” of floating canoes in canals fall of human 
blood ; what with the Sheiks of Lebanon and the Druses of Damascus ; 
what with Palermitan bombardments, Austrian bastinadus, Montenegrin 
bead-choppings, Hindoo rebellions, Fiji ibalism, French Vampiriem, 
Perugia massacres, and English assassinations, poisonings, and beating 
ecboolboys to death, | am compelled, as an unbiased observer, to come 
round to the opinion of my grandmotber who kept a school at Padding- 
ton twenty-seven years ago, and was one of the wisest of women. She 
used to say—she was a plain-spoken old dame—that everything was 
going to Old Scratch. Aod my grandmother could see as far as her 
neighbours: rest ber dear old bones, 

There is a reason, the proverbial philosopber—not Tupper—has re- 
marked, in roastiog eggs ; and it has not been without a reason that I 
have inflicted upon you this digression. Reason! why I have had half- 
a-dozen reagons, at least. In the first place, I always digress. I like to 
look at my sabject from several points of view ; and this contemplation 
sometimes convinces me that the scheme is not worth looking at more 
closely ; and you are thus, for a wholesome digression, quit of an objec- 
tionable subject-matter, and, consequently, well out of it. Next, I began 
this article in a state of uncertzioty as to which particular street I should 
select for my next excarsion, and you will thas understand the drift of 
the artful allusion to Adam and Eve haviag the world before them where 
to choose. There are so many streets in the world, you see; and when 
one travels as I do, not necessarily by rail, steam-boat, dawk, or camel 
express, but if I so choose it, simply round my room, up and down stairs, 
or, pen in hand, from one end of a sheet of paper to the other, there is 
some difficulty, from the very embarras des richesses, in selecting a street 
thet shall fulfil the requirements or the caprice of the moment. Have 
you never even a child squatting gravely on a hearth-rag, and playing at 
being all sorts of things? “Now,” he murmurs, “I'll be aking. Now 
I'll be a queen. Now I’!l be a schoolmaster. Now I’il be grand pepe. 
Now Uncle James. Now Panoch’s show. Now clown at Astley’s.” He 
is bound by no laws, subject to no hindrance; and of his own imagina- 
tive volition can be Protean. So can I travel, although my pas-port 
and portmanteau days are long over, and I am tied by the leg to a desk, 
and permitted only to travel in the spirit. Do you want any more 
reasons? Do you want to argue the point? Take only this to your 


















































power to skip what may appear to you dull reading. 


taste of my quality ere this. 
gressor, the interminable maunderer. I have no wish to obtain 
under false pretences. If you don’t like me, leave me alone. 


nothing to prevent you. 
pest”’ passim,) “ is free.” 
table, or go your ways in peace, a’ goodness name. Or, if you 
risk yawning, and wade through my book only for the purpose of abusio 
it afterwards, take thy fill of abuse, and go ihy ways as aforesaid, ao 
Heaven mend thee. 


ried thee safely for many years, and that he will sometimes stop to browse 
moment is at an end. The divining rod shall disinter another street 
long since buried in my mind. Rise up country, houses, 
and people, and pose yourselves in your proper attitudes, w 
THE MONTAGNE DE LA COUR, BRUSSELS. 


pr cy ge a long, narrow strest, straggliog up a somewhat pre- 
cipitoas hill, casocding from the Galérie S:, Havers ai 
con pper and lower, the new and the old. 
bs tg ee saat pied of Geotmeanions tinain 
ative, , royal, onable cap! e important kiogdom 
Sissies $ pore lng taken as the commercial is thereof. 
The Belgians are very careful in letting you kaow that Brassels is in 
Brabant. The old ballad of the “ Wandering Jew,” so charmingly imi- 
tated in English, to accompany Gustave Dore’s magnificent drawings, by 
Mr. Thorabury, takes care to dwell upon the fact. Or Cwzar or no- 
thing; and “Bruxelles” must be “en Brabant,” or nowhere. With 
equal pertinacity do the French inform you that the frontier towa which 
Marehal Vauban fortified, und which the E»glish have more than once 
besieged, and ia which tne celebrated Titmarsh once found himself ia 
dire financial tribulation, is * Lille ea France.” Who dovs not. remem- 
ber the immortal linee,— 
“T have no 


oney :—I lie in pawn, 
A stranger 


the town of Liile ?” 


as the Strand of Braseels. It is sot entirely a fasbionable street, and 
though full of wealthy shops, contains no grand mansions. The Belgian 
aristocracy live in solemn white-boused avenues, about the Parc. the 
Rue de la Loi, and the road to Lacken, the summer residence of Klog 
Leopold. The reasen that has guided me in choosing this thoroughfare 
as the exemplar of Bruxellois lite and manners, is, that in this Moatagne 
de la Cour, you see the most curious and yet congenious mixture of the 
Fresch and Flemish people, habits, and bomours ; jast as in our London 
Strand you may view the conjancture of the fasbiooable and commercial, 
the busy_and the lazy world. The bees come west, to see how the drones 
enjoy themselves. The drones saunter east, to gaze at the bees toiling 
away in their hives of ceaseless industry, and to draw their honey from 
the banking-houses where the casbier-bees sit behind counter and till. I 
presume that this is all as it should be; buat I only look at it, here, as a 
question of picturesque existence. We are to describe as fully, and to 
moralize as little as possible, if you please. This Montagne de !a Cour, 
then, narrow, steep, busy, crowded, prosp , is to all Brus- 
sels, Here float together, down the stream of life, the homely bat quaint 
grés Flamand, and the gaily decorated, fantastic, but fragile French _ 
celain. If you keep your ears open, you will hear a curious interming- 
ling of the languages of this oddly assorted population. The two dandi 
walking in front of you, pufflug their cigars, twisting their moustaches, 
twirliog their canes, and walking gingerly on the toes of their lacquered 
boots, are talking Parisian French that would not discredit the B d 
| de Gand. They bave just come out of a French café in the Galérie St. Ha- 
| bert. They will dine at a French ‘able d’héte at some sumptuous hotel 
| in the Pare. They will frequent some French salon in the evening, or pa- 
| tronize a French entertainment, performed by French singers and ballet 
| dancers, at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels is to them all French ; 
| and the only difference that exists between the capital of Belgium, and 
that of France, to their minds i+, that the wiae is a little dearer, aod the 
| cigars a little cheaper, and that the ladies’ toilettes are not quite so 
fresh or so elegant—I dou’t know bow that can be, but still it is the 
fact, although Brussels gets all the newest fasbions per express train— 
| as in Paris the well beloved. The Bruxellois Parisian is a great charac- 
| ter. The Montagne de la Cour is his boulevard. The Galérie St. Ha- 
bert his Palais Royal, the Parc his Tuileries, aod the Place de la Mon- 
neie his Place de la Bourse. Brussels is, to him, Paris seeo through the 
small end of an opera-gias:. He may have heard of sach a place as the 
Basse Ville, and of a different language which 's spoken there, bat be 
would as soon think of visiting the aborigines of the Lower Town, as of 
| passing his Parisian mornings in tbe Rue Mouffetard, or the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, True, there is the fiae old cathedral of Ste. Gadale io 
Brussels ; bat then your true French exquisite is not quite certain where 
| Notre Dame may be in Paris. Such a state of topographical —7 is 
not peculiar to the Parisian exquisite. Theodore Hook, when asked to 
dine in Gower Street, wished to know where they changed horses ; and 























shovld be traversed by a railway, and that M. Ferdinand de Lesseps | Square?” has become historical. I think, however, that in his teader 
should be eternally rigging the market, to resuscitate the Ptolomeian | youth, that right honourable politician, Quarterly Reviewer, aod friend 


canal '—that the Pasha of Ezypt sboald become a kind of Oriental Chap- 
lin and Horne ; and tbat there should be a hotel at Cairo kept by a per- 
son by the name of Shepherd? They—I don’t know who “they” may 
be, but somebody bas done it—bave non-naturalized Egypt ; given the 
King of the Sandwich Islands pantaloons, a Minister of Foreign Affaire, 


and a taste for whikky ,toddy ; sent Dr. Livingstone, with a portable | exile as a duty or a necessity. He feels that Brussels 


| of the Marquis of Hertford, must bave been acquainted with the where- 


abouts of such places as Smock Alley, and the “ Liberty,” Dablio. To 
returo to the Parisian exquisite. He may be a born Belgian, but one 
who for a long time bas been domiciled ia France, ~~ may bea 
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hearts and minds: that Providence, in its bounty, has given you the 
You are not 
obliged to read my digressions, nor, indeed, anythiug I write. This isa 
free country, and I bave no wish to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject. There is no deception practised upon you. You have had a 
You koow me of old, the incorrigible di- 
rusal 
don’t 
palm off chicory on you for coffee, or calves’ head for real tartle. Some 
people like calves’ head. If you choose to detect a resemblance between 
the fare I offer you and the gelatinous delicacy I have mentioned, there is 

“Thought,” (vide Shakepeare, the “ Tem- 
Either sit down and eat, and welcome to this 
fer to 































Bat you, reader, more benevolent, dear old friend, whom no digree- 
sions can daunt ;—patient traveller, who knowest that thy mule has car- 


on the thisties by the wayside, be of good cheer, Aberration for the 
uadrupeds, 


Pare, and 
of Brussels, 


The Montagne de la Cour may be estimated, in the balance of streets, 


the celebrated Mr. Jobn Wilsoa Croker’s inquiry, “ Where is Russell | 


Our old friend, Don Basilio, ewarms in the Montagne de la Cour. 
Perhaps it would be closer the mark to call him Van Basilio, for bis ap- 
arance is Flemish, turned up with [berian—just as the Flemish tongue 
been defined as “ Dutch chagse, with a flavour of Spanish onion.” 
Van Basilio is a priest. He is a fatter Basilio than the clerical music 
master, who chauats that wonderful song about calumny, in the “ Barber 
of Seville ;”” but he is the same smag, sanctified, qrett eating frater, in 
long black soutane or cassock, sash, enormous bande, and preposterous 
shovel bat, with whom we are so well acquainted. Van Basilio’s large 
flat feet are cased in roomy shoes, with silver buckles. He walks with 
a stealthy, heavily-agile tread, much as @ panther afflicted with elepban- 
tiasis might walk. He keeps bis coarse, large knuckled, greedy-lookiog, 
and indifferently wasted bands folded over bis vasty paunch. It is as 
well; those hands might else be picking or stealing something. His- 
umbrella is immense. He is closely shaven ; but it is evident that were 
he to allow nature to have her way, he might bave a beard as bushy as 
. Of course it is proper fora ged to have a pocket 
handkerchief: but the scrap of blue calico which Van too frequently 
displays is decidedly the souffiest fragment of textile fabric that ever 
offended the eyesight. This is Don or Van Basilio, the Belgian priest, 
He is not an amiable character, When be travels with you in a railway- 
corrag?. be tries, most disagreeably, to convert you to bis creed. He 
lies —— has an ugly beetle-browed cowl for Englishmen, an 
uglier und leer for Eaglish womeo, whea he passes them in the 

——— de la Cour. In his parish he is made mach of, especially by 
the old maids ; and is glad to receive avy contributions in kind, from a 
pound of souff to a paic of silk emalle, He is profoundly igaoorant, and 
can barcly constrae the Latin of bie breviary. He bullies the school- 
master, and the children with a cat-o’-nine-tails, He hates 

aad considers all Freochmen, eave those 
believe in M. Veuiliot, to be atbeis's, I will let bim 
glide by. He is not loveable, any way you take bim, this Van 

It is one of the most characteristics of the Mootagoe de la Cour, that 
the pavement is very narrow, and that the foot passengers, toiling or 
ling up bill, are compelled to straggle among the horses and 
Nobody is ran over, however ; I suppose, for the reason that it is high 
treason for anybody or anything to be quick in their movements in Bel- 
gium. Draco would not make a law against parricide ; he thought its 
commission impossible ; and on a similar principle, the offence of furious 
driving may be excluded from the Belgian code. Nothing is fast in 
Flanders, The express traios crawl at a soail’s gallop. “ Double quick 
time” among the troops at a review is a painfully tedious step ; the 
water in the canals almost stagnates through sluggishoers ; the clocks 
in Brussels are invariable slow ; the cabs and the cab horses go to sleep 
on their ranks, and there is a horrible piece of waggery setting forth that 
the guillotine even is tardy in Belgium, and that when the prisoner, 
Count armé was executed, the axe was so long in coming down, 
that he turned his head half round in the wooden socket, and equinting 
upwarde. exclaimed, “ Cordon s’il vous plaid!’ Please to pull the string. 
In the dead of night, standing in the Montagne de la Cour, the snoring 
of the bargbers of Brussels is almost aadible as the roaring of the sea at 
Brighton. Belgium is the modern land of Nod. 

Stay! there really is one institution which boasts of rapidity in this 
slow town. No other, this, than the English stage coach, which at about 
nine o’clock every morning rattles,drawn by four horses, along the 
Montagne de la Cour, on ite way to Waterloo. Of course,if you have 
any English blood ia your veins, you will not be three days in Brussels 
before visiting the field of that famous battle. You will find the Prussians 
there before you, stoutly maintaining that Fieild-Marebal-Blucher saved 
the Dake of We!lington and bis army from utter annihilation. Even 
Frenchmen go to Waterloo, to rave and grind their teeth. The Moseoos can- 
pot forgive or forget that thrashing ; aod the wound of 1815 ie as green 
as though it had been inflicted yesterday. So you will go to Waterloo; 
probably by the fast four-hogse coach spoken of. The fare out and fn is 
but five francs ; and the coachman is a civil English livery-stable-keep- 
ing kind of fellow. You will pass over a broad chausste, and through a 
fat fertile country. You will see the stamps of what was once the forest 
of Soignies ; you will eee the Belle Alliance, and Hougoumont, the 
gardeu where the Marquis of Anglesea’s leg is buried, and the artificial 
hilloc surmounted by the sculptured effigy of the Belgian lion, with his 
tail, appropriately, between bis legs. You will bear plenty of lying 
anecdotes, buy rome sham relics, get a confused notion of the topogra h- 
ical position of the allied army, purchase an abeurd guide-book, full of 
old views, have a dear bad dinner at the ino, and coming back to Bras- 
sels in the four-horse coach, and ultimately to Eogland, te!l your relations 
and friends that you have seen the field of Waterloo. I am aware that 
no pleading of mine is powerful enough to deter you, but I should much 
wich to persuade you uot to go to Waterloo. It isa mockery. Itisa 
delosicn. It isaenare. It is not in the least like a buttle-field. It has 
been cut up, and mutilated, and replanted, till the very landmarks are 
lost, and not the sewblance of the original Golgotha remains. You see 
cabbages in lieu of the corn, where the Higblanders were eo decimated. 
You can’t tell where the Scotch Greys—ces terribles chevaux gris, as the 
Man of Fate, with a sigh, called them—charged. But for that little 
church, with its monumental tablets, to the memory of the brave officers 
who lie buried in the adjacent cemetery, you couldn't tell that there bad 
ever been a battle at Waterloo. And ro itis all over Belgium. This 
lethargic country which bas been for fifteen centuries the “ cockpit of 

rope.” bas a marvellous power of biding all traces of the bloody con- 
flicts which have taken place on ber soil, and, like a phlegmatic prize- 
fighter, whose stamina is good, exhibits on the very morrow of the most 
desperate battle, scarcely a scratch or a bruise. Old Battle of Waterloo, 
when I was a boy, men’s talk was all of thee. Ancient gentlemen used 
to draw diagrams of the final charge on the mahogany after dinner. 
Rivalete of port wine marked the Britieb columne. A pair of nutcrackers 
stood for Milbaud’s Cuirassiers. Fierce controversies used to rage as to 
whether the Duke had or had not said, “ Up Guards and at em!” Remi- 
niecences of Waterloo were board, lodging, and washing, to many worthy 
balf-pay officers for forty years. Bab! since then we bavereen the Alma 
end folsmenn, and Delbi and Cawopore; and the deeds of Shaw, the 
Lif 











Frenchman, upon whom reasons political or commercial P 
is smaller thao 


gaard , are eclipsed by Redan Massey, and the heroism of those 
eergeants with the sacks of gunpowder, who blew up the Gathmere gate. 
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THe Alvion. 


September 14 
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is no eighteenth of June review now ; no Waterloo banquet ; few | solely because I could not speak French. Whereupon I determined to | Jackson of New York and the Emperor of the French. The former 
Se that aoatee, Yonder padded, backled in, rouged, be- | learn that language, and proceeded straight to Paris, where I obtained } tleman had rather of a baogry look about him, in spite of Se- 
wigged old gentleman tottering along Pall Mall, in painful patent leathers, | ao appointment at the Hotel da Rhin, oa the Place Veodome, solely be- | prince, and was most particalarly yellow; but the Emperor 


was at the great fight, and among the bravest of the brave. Five and 
forty years ago he was not ashamed of being a veteran, and grey-baired. 


cause f could not speak Eaglisb. 
It was at the begianiog of 1848 that I proceeded to the wonderful me- 


| 


improve every year, and that decidedly gentlemanly disease, gout, ap- 
| pears to have done him good. At any rate, to see him as I saw him last 


It was when he was about eighty that he became young again aod an | tropolis, and I cannot say that I saw much of the sundry revolations, be- | spring, a man would be not only foolish, but untrue, who said that he 


Adonis. But Dake Arthur has gone down to bis grave beneath St. Paul’s 
dome ; and of the battle of Waterloo it is written, Fuit, 

As 1 stand in the Montagne de la Cour, this fiae October moroing— 
ah! but it is an October long long past, and goodness koows what 
changes my “mountain” may have seen since then—the four-horee 
Waterloo coach comes clattering over the uneven pavement. French 
and English inscriptions, touchiog times and fares, jostle each other oa 
the panels, The guard basa jolly English face, aud is lustily perform- 
ing on a key-bagle such familiar melodies as “Garryowen,” and “ My 
Mary Anne.” There is e Great-British look about the entire tarn-out. 
Two —_ tourists in tweed suits “ well sbrunk.”’ oceapy the back seat, 
An unmistakeable English groom sits beside the Eoglish guard ; and ia- 
side I discern the stout form of our Boglish Paterfamilias, busily inteat 
over the Tourists’ Breviary—Marray’s Guide Book. Bat he is not alone 


in the intérieur. I see the fat face of a French bourgeois, on his travels. | door 


I see a scowling “ Mossoo,” in beard and braid. I see a beauteous Pa- 
risian dame with her hair turned back, a love of a boanet, and a double 
tier of accroche cceurs gammed on ber cheek. An odd mixture, I think, is 
this, with the dark old houses of Brassels glowing behind, and the strange 
confusion of Belgian tongues buzzing round. A noticeable mixture, cer- 
tainly. A pot pourri made up of Rip Van Winkle, the Duke of Alva, the 
Inquisition, the Brabangoone, the Duke of Marlborough, aad the Duke of 
Wallin ton, the shadow of Napoleon the Great—his portrait is every- 
where in Brussele—and the ghosts of the Brighton Age, aud the Manches- 


_ ter Highflyer. Pass on ; pass on ; and if not of your own free will, yoa- 


der corpulent policeman, in the dull blue tunic, leadea buttons, and bat- 
tered cocked hat, will, in guttural Freach, request you to move on. 
Aye, we will moye on as quickly as is practicable; but, moving, we 


| cause I kept carefully out of the way, as I was oaly a lodger. Things 
| went on tolerably pleasantly with me, and I was picking up French fast, 
thanks to a certain camériére, when aa event occurred. 
I declare to you positively that whea, in September, 1848, a deceat- 
| looking fiacre drew up at the door, and there descended from it——Bat 
never miod. He was a deceat-looking sort of geat, bat all the luggage 
he bad with him consisted of two rather ey! carpet bags. As he asked 
me for “oae” room, of course I showed him up to the fifth story. 
Perhaps all the other apartments wer2 engaged—perhaps they were not ; 
but that is a secret betwixt myself and my employer. At any rate, if 
the old adage that “silence gives conseat” be true, the stranger was 
quite satisfied with the fashioa in which he was treated ; for, without 
saying a word, he took posecssioa of a parlour next the sky, which was 
not magnificently fitted up. I could judge of that, because I slept next 


At that time, of course, my readers are aware that France wasa Re- 
public, and the Goverameat had something more important todo thao 
trouble themselves about strangers’ passports, the colour of their hair, 
aod so on. No one asked our pew customer for his credentials ; bat, for 





event of any letters arriving, or persons asking to see him. 
| Bat, blers you, for a long time it seemed as if that trouble were quite 
| superfluous, for he had not the slightest connection with the outer world, 
as far as people were concerned. Mr. Jackson received neither letters 
| nor visits, and never left the hotel. His only »musemeat seemed tocon- 
| sist in talking with me, in a pleasant, quiet way, about the events of the 
day ; and when he discovered that I was an Eaglishman (though how he 
did ao I do not know to this day, for my accent was perfect), he told me 


will think upoa the days when this Montagne de la Cour saw a very dif- | that he was an American, who had lived many years in Eogland and 
ferent sight. A sight?—hundreds rather. Four-horse coach, you have | loved her iastitutions. Now, do you know, that did me good: I had eo 
bad legions of vehicular pred 3 to the field of Waterloo. Why, | long beea accustomed to be called Rosbif or Biftek Anglais, with other 
Marlborough was there a bundred years before Duke Arthur, and on that | compliments I may omit, that it delighted me to be addressed simply as 
same plateau of Mont St. Jeaa very nearly won a decided battle. Mon- “George.” I cannot say that I felt any extraordinary respect for the 
e dela Cour, over your unequal flags have tramped -v Uncle Toby | gent on the fifth floor ; still I must allow that he always bebaved to me 
Corporal Trim. Wontagne de la Cour, up your steep have sturdily | as a gent, and I never objected to mount so many flights of stairs that I 

hed the red coated battalions of Wellington. Your tall old houses | might have the pleasure of waiting on him. 
ave borne the shadows of the Highlanders’ plumes and boonet:,as,in the | Our mysterious stranger speut the day in smoking, reading, and 





night of the Duchess of Richmond's ball, they woke at the alaram call 
and marched to muster in the Parc. Highlanders and Eaglish liaesmen, 
Charchill’s troopers, and Wellesley’s “ light Bobs,” are yet buat drops ia 
the great ocean of armed men that bave, since civilization was young, 
surged up this mountainous street. The moon has shone oa the speare 
and bucklers of Roman legionaries moving io solid phalanxes through this 
very place. The Spanish arquebussiers of Charles the Fifth, and Alva’s 
— nary Walloons have carried pike and oc rslet, greaves aod morion 
in the street, on the way to the Place de |’Hvtel de Ville, where there is 
that sumptuous ‘ Maison da Roi,” and thy “ Maison des Brasseurs,” and 
sculptured on a facade the timorous inscription, due probably to the in- 
spiration of some long-saffering burghers of Brabant :—‘ A peste, fame et 
bello, Domine libera nos,” “ From plague, famine and warfare, good Lord 
deliver us.”” Poor Brabangon burghers! they had enough of all three 
scourges in their time. 

Brussels troubles itself not the least in the world about such antece- 
dents. It doesn’t forget: it is merely stupidly placid. The dead have 
been buried ; nay, by the aid of sensible tillage aad liberal manure, have 
grown up again into carrots and turnips, and monstrous mangel-warzel. 
“ How that red rain has made the harvest grow!’ The nations have 
fought and conquered or been conquered, and the obese Belgians have 
gone on tilling the earth and selling the produce to the nation that could 
or would pay. When the Belgian bas been pressed for a soldier, he has 
gone, with much blubbering, to the wars; but he bas invariably ruo 
away on the very first egpesteatis I don’t think he should rashly be 
called a coward for this historical persistence in withdrawal, He isa 
sensible man of business. Is he to be blamed because, in prefereace to 
having his throat cut, or his brains blowa out, he elects to let other 
people fight and kill each other, and himself is contented with following 
the plough, bending over Ly re or standing bebiad the counter of his 


eb Moa de la Cour 
“ mountain” ie rich in shops: few that can rival in extent the 
caravanserais of iron, mahogany, and plate-glass in which the mil- 
and of London and Paris are displayed ; but snug little 

crammed with rich wares. Not for tourists alone is 

merchandise ed. The Belgian ladies are pleasaatly addicted to 
cea. ot they have worn out the patience of a few haber- 
the Moatagne de la Cour, will trot into the Market, called the 
where once existed a pendant to the Manaikia,—a pendant, 
indeed, in triplicate, called the Fontaine des Trois Pucelles, aad quite as 
open to reprebension, on the score of mispropriety, as the naughty little 
man at the corner of the Ruede ’Etuve. You may see theg dames 
in Bruesels—eenator’s wives, the very Bargomisiress herseif—bargainiog 
for pumpkins and cora salad, or pinching the thighs aad tapping the 
breasts of fowls with their fat knuckles ia the market called of the Ma- 


leine. 

“ Mountain,” thou hast mach more to show to the Mahomets of tour- 
ism who come to thee. Shops full of curiosities aod mediwval art, to the 
full as interesting as those yoo may discover on the Quai Voltaire or in 
flanway Yord, but at least thirty per cent. cheaper. Shops full of lace 
—I say absolutely full of lace; narrow Brussels, rich Mechlia, fraity 
Vilvorde, cobweb-looking Louvaio, sleezy Valenciennes, and the good 
old ragged poiat—the beggar’s lace—that Rubens’ second wife and Cor- 
nelius Jansen’s burgomasters, and Jordaens’ cavaliers wore. I have seen 
—_— ladies gloating over these treasures of denéellerie, their pretty lips 
quivering, their slender figures tremalous with desire for lace. Upoa my 
word, there is some Mechiin lace so lovely, that I think a lady—a per- 
fect daughter of Eve mind yoa—would be warranted, could she not afford 
Rey for it, in stealing it. I don’t accuse the ladies of obtaining the 

ous fabric by dishonest means, but I know they swoop dowa apon 
it with a hawk-like fierceness, bargain for it in the shrillest acceuts, con- 
vey it away covetously, and smaggle it shamelessly across the British 
Channel. Lace is one of the very few commodities that are yet worth 
smuggling, and, without a commercial treaty between Eagland and Bel- 
gium, we shall be able, ere long, to dispense with contraband lace. Our 
own home-made Honiton and Nottingham are beautiful enough, ia all 
conscience ; and the alien glories of Mechlin aad Brussels are now ri- 
valled b; the exquisite lace, ia imitation of point, made by poor girls un- 
The chops of the Mont in the a gare. 

@ Montagne de la Cour arg great in books, aod jew- 
ellery, in. pictures, and in diamonds. There bre shops where nothing but 
those glittering baubles are sold. I wish that, for about an hoar or so, 
there could exist some tremendous despot, reigning in undisputed om- 
—_ over the whole civilized globe, aod that he would promulgate 
a ting and annulling for ever the intrinsic value ot dia- 


Too long, I think, we have been slaves to the delusion that 
onder polygoval spark of coloured fire is worth, ten thousand pounds. 


Kob-i-ncor did much to dissipate the bigoted creed in the 


this | ing, on behalf of the poor, at the Théatre Frangais, aad that Rachel 
ast. 


writing ; for he had brought a good many books with him, and took-io 
jevery paper that a ia Paris at that period, and they were no 
| trifle to get throagb, I assure you. He had his meals in his room, and 
| Hever 8 d a word agaiost anything I brought him up ; and I am sorry to 
say now that I palmed off many a queer dish on him. The only thing he 
was particular about was his wine, and that must be the very best Se 
deaux, no matter the price; and as he paid his bill very regularly, we 
had no objection to serve him with it. 
| « The funniest thing about the stranger was that he would stand at his 
fifth-floor wiadow ia deep thought, looking out on the Place Vendéme at 
| the Napoleon Pillar, I said to myself many a time that it was certainly 
a handsome work of art, and worth looking at, say twice ; but however a 
man could come all the way from America to live in a fifth-floor room, 
| aod look at nothing bat that colama and my unworthy self, I candidly 
; confess beat even me. And it is not easy,I can tell you, to beat a 
waiter. Just come and try at—— But there, I almoat let my secret out. 
| The gentleman who takes these words down from my lips says that if I 
let it be kaowa where I am, the whole world—which is saying, in other 
| words, the readers of Robin Goodfellow—would come to have a look at 
|me. Bat that would make my present master’s fortune, and I owe him 
| @ gradge. 

“ What's the news to-day?’’ the mysterious asked me one morning 
when I brought in his breakfast. 

“ Not mach,” [ replied cheekily ; for I was a Republican, if anything, 
in those days. “ People are talkiog about Louis Napoleon, and saying 
that he has been arrested for returning to France without leave.” 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Jackson quietly, on bearing the news ; and as I 
left the room, I happened to look into a mirror, and saw him smiling 
furtively. Now, what the deuce was there in my remark to make him 
smile? I pat it down that be was related to Mrs. Patterson, and felt 

a some one of the family was served out as they all richly 
eserv: 

On another occasion, when the stranger avked me about the news of 
the day, I told him that an extra was to be given that even- 


‘omised to sing the Mareeillaise for this occasion as the | 
siagiog! ‘Teste lo o word in the Raglih fonguage very scldom wend 
o, bere is a ge very om \— 
. montby.” When I learned French—never where, as I am only a 
waiter—my master told me that the whole art of speaking French lay in 
opeaing my mouth, If that be true, then Rachel was what is popularly 
termed a“ stanner.” If masic were a recognized art ia England, aod [ 
were authorized to form an opiuioa, Rachel howled. Bat that is neither 
here nor there. I will return to my stranger. Said I familiarly,— 
“ Now, look here, in spite of the bardaess of the times, the tickets are 
| uacommoaly expensive. The Eaglishmaa who lives on oar first floor has 
| paid sixty francs for an orchestra stall. Ob dear! when a man is rich be 
| can afford such extravagant luxuries. I say, Mr. Jackson (Lord forgive 
| me!), would yoa like to pay such a price for a bit of amusement, suppos- 
| ing —! could ?” 
Be ovsibly,” said the mystery man, with’a emile, and interrupted the 
| agreeable conversation by taking up the book he bad laid aside whea I 
| entered his‘ one” room. Hang his impertinence! I half made up my 
| mind to wait on him no longer ; but I took mercy on him. Just about a 
| fortoight after Mr. Mystery’s arrival I begaa to make a grand discovery. 
| Mr. Jackson, of the fifth floor of the Hote) da Rhin, was not half so badly 
off for frieads as 1 had imagined. He began having visitors daily—gene- 
rally grey-haired gentlemen, wearing ordera, and many of them looking 
| aucommoaly like old soldiers. Whbenever [ entered the fifth story room 
| with cigars or refreshments, I could not help noticing that these gentle- 
| 








men bebaved in a most respectful maoner to Mr. Jackson, and had a most 

unpleasant habit of talking in the lowest possible voice. Could anything 
| more insulting to a waiter be devised? Not that I cared to overhear the 
| converratioa—bat still— 

At last the climax came. Mr. Jackson said to me one fine morning,— 
“I eay, George, I have invited some nine or ten friends to dinner to- 
| day ; 8o have the kindness to secare us a comfortable room not quite so 

bigh as my preseat one, where I can receive my guests properly. I do 
not care about anything else; but I leave the wines under your 
care.” 

Of course, as be paid, I attended to the matter. I consulted with my 

master, and at the appoiated hour we had a very nice room ready for 
him. The dioner was, I firmly believe, as good a one as was ever served 


‘up. I don’t care for Francatelli or poor Soyer; bat, somehow or an- | 


| other, the guests did not appear to appreciate it. The words dropped 
from thvir lips hesitatingly, as if they were afraid of waking the dead, or 
| as if spies surrounded them, which was certainly not the case under the 


— value of | Republic, whatever it may be now. Even after the guests had drunk 
diamonds, It was huge in size ; but it didn’t glitter. Even now, whea it heartily (which I must do them the honour of saying they did), they did 


has been cat by the cunning Jew lapidaries of Amsterdam, it does not 


shine half so much as it should do ; aad I have always held, that the imi- 
tation Kob-i-noor, cut from erystal and sold for a few shillings, was de- 
cided!y handsomer than the “ Mountain of Light” that glowere io the 


tiara of our Queen. 
Bat from the “ Mountain of Light,” I come back to the Montague de 


la Cour, aud this time to bid it farewell. It is acheerfal, bustliag place, 
and eeldom noisy, save wheo, about elevea at night, the members of 
some convivial (rade society come eight abreast dowa its declivity, roar- 
ing out a stave of the “ Brabangonne,”’ or some particularly hard-worded 
Flemish Anacreontic. Then the stolid burgher of the Montagne de la 
Cour, turning in his well heaped feather bed, listens for a moment to the 
Bacchanalian chauot, and murmuring, “ Those boys have bad teo much 
faro,” goes to sleep agaia. Bat he forbears to make any complaiat of the 
nocturnal disturbance when, next morning, he comes dowa to his shop 
and counting bouse. For the Brussels burger is firmly of opinioa—and 
in this I as firmly agree with him—that it is better to have a little too 
much beer than not enough liderty. 1 should only like to hear a party 
of French blouses bawling out the “ Marseillaise” oa the Boulevards of | the Prince to power. When be left us to act as President he offered me the more he 
Paris, as these Belgian faro-bibbers intone their “ Brabaogonne” on the | an ppoi t in his household ; bat I declined it, as I had no partica- | man write very little the bombast is not blown off; and it may 
lar faith in the Napoleoaic star. I wasa — donkey, I allow; but, | tili advaoced years. It seems as if a certain quantity of fastian mast be 

have saved a goodish bit of blowa off before you reac) the good material. [ have heard a mercaatile 
money, and am negotiating for an hotel ian Jermya Street. Woen the | man of fifty read @ paper he had written oa a social subject. He had 
bargain is concluded I intead to write to the Emperor, telling him that | written very little save business letters all his life. 
my first floor is always at bis service, should circumstances beyond his | thit bis paper was yoa 


shop-crowned brow of the Montagne de la Coar. 
——_—_—_— 


MAY A WAITER SPEAK? 


There is no occasion for my explaining how it was that I became e 


|not alter. Here and there one might whisper in the ear of the other ; 
but to my miad, they were as jolly as a lot of conspirators. The host, 
after all, seemed the gloomiest of them all. Coming down from the fifth 

| floor did not appear to have improved his temper. 
| When the company had retired the mysterious stranges said to me,— 
“ George, I want an apartmeat consisting of several rooms. To-mor- 


| Prixce Louis NaPo.eon, you caa send him ap to me.” 
| You might bave knocked me down with a feather. 


I do not intend sleeping oa the fifth floor to-night.” 
I ran off to consult with my proprietor, and the Prioce was very 





after all, 1 do not particularly regret it, for 


waiter: perbaps I bad been educated for better things—perhaps not. | control compel bim to take up his abode among as again. 


All [need meatioa is, that [ applied for a situation at the Clarendon 


(and that presupposes tolerably decent teetimonials), and was rejected 











had ae of the parvenu abont him. To my mind he looks every ingh 
an 


I wooder whether be will really require that first floor of mine? If 7 
were certain of it I would have it decorated at once after the f of 
the Tuileries ; but it is not quite so certain now as it once looked. 


ie 
A DISCOURSE OF IMMATURITY ; 
OR, CONCERNING VEAL. 
Continued from last week's “ Albion.” 

It is not desirable that one’s taste should become too fastidious, or that 
natural feelings should be refined away. And acynical young man ig 
bad ; bat a cynical old one is a great deal worse. The cynical y 
man is probably shamming ; he is a hambag, not a cynic. But the o 
man probably is a - as heartless as he seems. And without think. 
ing of cynicism, real or affected, let us remember that though the 
ought to be refined, and daily refiaing, it ought not to be refiaed beyond 


| bein tically serviceabie. Let things be good ; but not too 
all that, he gave me his name as “ Mr. Jackson, of New York,” in the | dw q Sarena S 


be workable. It is expedient that a cart for conveying coals d be of 
neat and decent appearance. Let tle shafts be symmetrical, the boards 
well-planed, the whole strong yet not clumsy ; and over the whole let 
the painter’s skill induce a hue rosy as beauty’s cheek, or dark-blue ag 
her eye. All that is well; and while the cart will carry its coals satis. 
factorily, it will stand a good deal of rough usage, and it will please the 
eye of the rustic who sits in it on an empty sack, and whistles as it moves 
along. But it would be highly inexpedient to make that cart of walout 
of the finest grain and marking, and to have it French-polished. It 
would be too fiae to be of use ; aad its possessor would fear to scratch it ; 
and would preserve it as a show, seeking some plainer vehicle to carry 
his coals. In like manner, do not refice too much either the prodacts of 
the mind, or the sensibilities of the taste which is to appreciate them, [ 
know an amiable professor very different from Dr. Dryasdust. He was 
a country clergyman ; a very interesting plain preacher. But when he 
got his chair, he had to preach a good deal in the college chapel ; and 
by way of accommodating his di to an academic audi he re- 
wrote them carefully ; rubbed off all the salient points ; cooled down 
whatever warmth was in them to frigid accuracy ; toned down every. 
thing striking. The result was that his sermons became eminently clas- 
sical and elegant; only they became impossible to attend to, and im- 
possible to remember. And when you heard the good man preach, you 
sighed for the rough and striking heartiness of former days. And we 
have all heard of such a thing as taste refined to that painful sensitive- 
ness, that it became a source of torment; that is, unfitted for common 
enjoyments and even for common duties. There was once a 

mao, let us say at Melipotamus, who never went to church. A cler. 
gyman once in speaking to a friend of the great man, lamented 
that the at man set so bad an example before his humbler —— 
bourse. “How cam that man go to church,” was the reply; “his 
taste, and his entire critical facalty, is sharpened to that degree, 
that in listeniog to any ordinary preacher, he feels outraged and shocked 
at every fourth sentence he hears, by its inelegance, or its want of logic ; 
and the entire sermon torments him by its unsymmetrical structure, its 
waat of perspective in the presentment of details, and its general lite- 
rary badness.” I quite believe that there was a moderate proportion of 
truth in the excuse thas urged; and you will — judge that it 
would have been better had the great man’s mind not been brought toso 
painfal a polish. 

The mention of dried-up old gentlemen reminds one of a question 
which has sometimes perplexed me. Is it Vealy to feel or to show keen 
emotion’? Is it a precious result aad indication of the maturity of the 
baman mind, to look as if you felt nothing at all? I have often looked 
with wonder, and with a moderate amount of veneration, at a few old 
gentlemen whom I know well, who are leading members of a certain le- 
gislative and judicial council, held in great respect ia a country of which 
no more need be said. I have beheld these old gentlemen sit appa- 
rently quite unmeved when discussions were going oa in which [ knew 
they felt a very deep interest, and when the tide of debate was 
awry! against their peculiar views. There they sat, impressive as a 
Red Indian at the stake. I think of a certain maa who, while a smart 

oa the other side is being made, retains a countenance expressing 
actually nothing ; he looks as if he heard nothing, cared for nothing. Bat 
when the other man sits down, he rises to reply. He speaks slowly at 
first, but every weighty word goes home and tells: he gathers warmth 
and rapidity as he goes on, and in a little you become aware that for a 
few hundred pounds a-year, you may sometimes get a man who would 
have made an Attorney-General or a Lord Chancellor ; you disoarn that 
under the appearance of almost stolidity, there was the sharpest atten- 
tion watching every word of the argumeat of the other speaker, and 
ready to come down on every weak point in it ; and the other speaker is 
(in a logical sense) poanded to jelly by a succession of straight-handed 
hits. Yes, it is a wonderful thiag to fiad a bination of cool and 
earnestness. But I am inclined to believe that the reason why some old 
gentlemen look as if they did not care, is that in fact they don’t care. 
And there is no particular merit in looking cool while a question is be- 
iog discussed, if you really do not mind a rush which way it may be de- 
cided. A keen, uavarying, engrossing regard for one’s self, isa t 
safeguard against over-excitement in regard to all the questions of the 
oy, political, social, and religious. 

t is a curious but certaia fact, that clever young men, at that period 
of their life when their own likiags tend towards Veal, know quite well 
the difference between veal aud beef; and are quite able, when necessary, 
to prodgee the latter. The tendency to boyishoess of thought aod style 
may be represeed, when you know you are writing for the perusal of 
readers with whom ‘hat will not go down. A stadent of twenty, who has 
io him great talent, no matter how uadue a supremacy his imagination 
may meanwhile have, if he be set to prodacing aa essay ia Metaphysics 
to be read by professors of philosophy, will produce a composition ain- 
gularly free from any trace of ———P For such a clever youth, 
though he may have a strong bent tow: Veal, has ia him an instine- 
tive perception that it is Veal ; and a keen sense of what will and will 
not do for the particalar readers he has to please. Go, you essayist who 
carried off a bost of university honours, and read over now the 
essays you wrote at twenty-oue or twenty-two. I think the thing that 
wiil maialy strike you will be, how very mature these compositions are ; 
how ingenious, how judicious, how free from extravagance, how quietly 
and accurately and even felicitously expressed. They are not Veal. And 
yet you know, that several years sher you wrote them you were still 
writing a great deal which was Veal b-yood all question. Bat then a 
clever youth can produce material to any given standard; and you 
wrote the essays not to suit your own taste, but to suit what you iatui- 
tively knew what was the taste of the grave and even smoke-dried pro- 
fessors who were to read them and sit in jadgmeat on them. 

And though it is very fit and right that the academic standard should 














Said the Prince, “ Now you had better go and look after my rooms, for | b 


| speedily moved down from the fifth fluor to the second. Next day two | sioa is dangerous. And some injadicious folk, instead of 
| Servants arrived, a Frenchman aod a Swiss, with a heap of heavy | the highiy-charged mind and heart to relieve th ives by blowing 
trunks, which were far more respectable than the two seedy carpet | in excited verse and extravagant bombast, would (so to speak) sit oa the 


not address him ; for there is a very remarkable change between Mr. 








be an understood one, and qaite different from the popular standard, still 
| it is not enough that a young maa should be able to write to a standard 
| against which he io his heart rebels and protests. It is yet more impor- 
| tant that yoa should get him to approve aad adopt a standard which is 
| accarate, if not severe. It is quite extraordinary what bombastic and 
| {amature sermons are preached in their first years in the Charch by 
| young clergymea who wrote many academic compositions ia a style 
| the most classical. It seems to be vssential that a man of feeling and 


| row morning my servants and laggage will arrive, and they mast have a imagination should be allowed fairly to ran himself out. The course 
| shelter. By the way, 1 may as well tell you that if anybody asks after appareatly is, that the tree should sead out its rank shoots, and then that 


you should prave them, rather than that by some repressive means you 
| should prevent the rank shoots coming forth at all. The way to get a 
igh-spirited horse to be content to stay peaceably in its stall, is to allow 
| it to have a tearing gallop, and thas get out its superflaoas nervous ex- 
citement and vital spirit. Let the boiler blow off its steam. All repres- 


! 
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safety vaive. Let the bursting spring fow! It will rao turbid at frst ; 


8. 
t was in our hotel that the intrigues took place which eventually led | but it will clear itself day by day. Leta Yous man write a vast deal : 


writes, the sooner will the be done with. Bat ifa 


l 


And I ‘assare you 
bombastic to a degree that would have said was 
barely tolerable in a youth of twenty. I have seldom listeaed to Veal 


he it ia bis ; aad 
I have seen him several times since he resided at our hotel, but did ~ —— Ls ay not comet Guaeee py _—. 
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who went into the Church at five-and-forty. I heard him preach one o! 
earliest sermons, and I have bardly ever heard such boyish rodomon- 
The imaginations of some mea last out in liveliness longer than 
of others ; and the taste of some men never becomes perfect ; and 
jt is no doabt owing to these thiags that you find some men producing 
Veal so mach later in life than others. You will find men who are very 
targid and magniloqaent at five-and-thirty, at forty, at fifty. Bat I at- 
tribute the phenomenon in no small measure to the fact that such men 
had not the opportunity of blowing off their steam in youth. Give a 
aa at four-and-twenty two sermons to write a week, and he will very 
work through his*Veal. It is probably because ladies write com- 
tively 80 little, that you find them writing at fifty poetry and prose 
of the most awfally romantic and sentimental strain, 
We bave beer thinking, my friend, as pen bave doubtless observed, 
almost exclusively of intellectual and esthetical immaturity, and of its 
oducts in composition, spoken or written. Bat combining with that 
Pematurity, and going very much to affect the character of that Veal, 
there is moral immaturity, resalting in views, feelings, and conduct, 
which may be described as Moral Veal. Bat indeed it is very difficult 
to distinguish between the different kinds of immaturity ; and to say 
exactly what in the moods and doings of youth proceeds from each. It 
je safest to rest in the general proposition that, even as the calf yields 
Veal, so does the immature human mind yield immature productions. It 
jsa stage which you outgrow, and therefore a stage of comparative im- 
maturity ; in which you read a vast deal of poetry, and repeat much 
try to yourself when alone, working yourself up thereby to an enthu- 
sisstic excitement. And very like a calf you look when some one sud- 
denly enters the room in which you are wildly gesticulating or moodily 
laughing, and thinking yourself poetical, and indeed sublime. The per- 
son probably takes you for a fool; and the best thing you can say for 
ourself is that you are not eo great a fool as you seem to be. Vealy is 
the period of life in which you filled a great volume with the verses you 
loved ; and in which you stored your memory, by frequent reading, with 
many thousands of lines. All that you outgrow. Fancy a man of fifty 
baviog his commonplace book of poetry! And it will be instructive to 
turn over the ancient volume, and to see how year by year the verses 
copied grew fewer, and finally ceased entirely. I do not say that all 
growth is progress : sometimes it is like that of the muscle which once 
advanced inte manly vigour and usefulness, but is now “re into 
rigidity. It is well to have fancy and feeling under command : it is not 
well to bave feeling and fancy dead. That season of life is vealy in 
which you are charmed by the melody of verse, quite apart from its 
meaning. And there is a season in which that isso. And it is curious 
to remark what verses they are that have charmed many men. For they 
are often verses in which no one elee could have discerned that singular 
fascination. You may remember how Robert Burns bas recorded that in 
youth he was enchanted by the nfzlody of two lines of Addison’s :— 


For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave. 


Sir Walter Scott felt the like fascination in youth (and he tells us it 
was not entirely gone even in age), in Mickle’s stanza : 


The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Not a remarkable verse, I think. However, it at least presents a plea- 
sant picture. But I remember well the enchantment which, when twelve 
years old, I felt ia a verse by Mrs. Hemans, which I can now see presents 
an excessively disagreeable picture. I saw it not then ; and when I used 
to repeat that ver-e, I know it was without the slightest perception of its 
meaning. You know the beautifal poem called the “ Battle of Morgar- 
ten.” At least I remember it as beautiful ; and I am not going to spoil 
my recollection by reading it now. Here is the verse :— 


Oh! the sun in heaven fierce havoc viewed, 
When the Austrian turned to fly : 

And the brave, in the trampling multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die! | 


As I write that verse (at which the critical reader will smile), I am 
aware that Veal bas its hold of me yet. I see nothing of the miserable 
ecene — describes ; bat I hear the waves murmuring on a distant 
beach, I see the hills across the sea, the firat sea I ever beheld; I see 
the school to which I went daily ; I see the classroom and the place 
where I used to sit; I see the faces and hear the voices of my old com- 
panions, some dead, one sleeping in the middie of the great Atlantic, 
many ecattered over distant — of the world, almost all far away. 
Yes, I feel that I have not quite cast off the witchery of the “ Battle of 
M ” Early associations can give to verse a charm anda hold 
upon one’s heart which no literary excellence, however high, ever could. 
Look at the first bymas you learnt to repeat, and which you used to say 
at your mother’s knee ; look at the psalms and hymns you remember 
hearing sung at church when you were a child: you kaow how impossi- 
ble it is for you to estimate these upon their literary merits. They may 
be almost doggrel; but not Mr. Teonyson can touch you like them! 
The most effective eloquence is that which is mainly done by the mind to 
which it is addressed : it is hat which touches c which of themselves 

ield matchless music ; it is ‘hat which wakens up traios of old remem- 
, and which wafts around you the fragrance of the hawthorn that 
blossomed and withered many long years since. Aa Eaglish stranger 
would not think much of the hymas we sing ia our Scotch charches: he 
could not know what many of them are to us. There is a magic about 
the words. I can discern, indeed, that some of them are mawkish in sen- 
iment, faulty in ——- on the whole what you would call extremely 
unfitted to be sung in public worship, if you were judging of them as new 
things: but a crowd of associations which are beautifal and touching 
gathers round the lines which have no great beauty or pathos in them- 
selves. 

You were in an extremely vealy condition when, having attained the 
age of fourteen, you sent some verses to the country newspaper, and with 
simple-hearted elation read them in the corner devoted to what was 
termed “ Original Poetry.” It isa pity you did not preserve the news- 
— in which you first saw yourself io priat, and experienced the pe- 
culiar sensation which accompanies that sight. No doubt your verses 
expreseed the gloomiest views of life, and told the bitter disappointments 
you had met in your long intercourse with mankind, and especially with 
wom: And though you were in a flatter of anxiety and excite- 
ment to see whether or not 80 y verses would be priated, your verses 
probably declared that you had used up life and seen through it ; that 
your heart was no longer to be stirred | aught on earth; and that, io 
short, you cared nothing for anything. You could see nothing fine, then, 
in being good, cheerful, and happy ; but you thoaght it a grand thing to 
be a gloomy man, of a very dark complexion, with blood on your con- 
science, upwards of six feet high, and accustomed to wander land 
to land, like Childe Harold. You were extremely vealy when you used 
to fancy that you were sure to be a very great man; and to think how 
proud your relations would some day be of you, and how you would 
come back and excite a great commotion at the place where you used to 
bea schoolboy. And it is because the world has still left some impres- 
sionable > = hearts, my readers, that you still bave so many 
fond assoc with the “schoolboy spot, we ne’er forget, though we 
are there forgo'.”” They were vealy days, though pleasant to remember, 

my old school companions, in which you used to go to the dancing- 
school (it was in a gloomy theatre, seldom entered by actors), in which 
you fe!l in love with several young ladies about eleven years old ; and 
(being permitted occasionally to select your own partners) made frantic 
Tushes to obtain the hand of one of the beauties of that small society. 
Those were the days in which you thought that when you grew up it 
would be a very fine thing to be a pirate, bandit, or corsair, rather than 
a clergyman, barrister, or the like ; even a cheerful outlaw like Robia 
Hood did not come up to your views; you would rather have been a 
man like tain Kyd, etained with various crimes of extreme atrocit 


heard a sane man, rather acate and clever in many opines: seriously say, 
“If a man cannot be happy in the presence of his Sovereign, 
he be happy ?” 


portion, but shall conclude it next week.— Ed. Alb.] 


Fendeavoured to persuade myself that somebody was yore J k 


where can 
[This essay occupying more space than we expected, we subdivide the latter 


— 


THE ALIBI. 
REAL EXPERIENCE. 
I wholly disbelieve in spirit-rapping, table-turning, and all supernatu- 
ral eccentricities of that nature. I refuse credence to the best authenti- 
cated ghost story (miad you, ghost story pur é simple). 
I can sleep in the gloomiest hauated room in the gloomiest 
haunted house, without the slightest fear of a nocturaal visitor from the 
other world. . 
But, although I scoff at white ladies, bleeding nuas, e hoc genus omne, 
there is a species of supernatural occurrence in which I am, [ confess, an 
unwilling and hesitating believer. : 
The circumstances I am about to relate are of this natare, and were 
told me by an intimate friend of mine, as having lately occurred to a re- 
lation of his own. 
I give the story as he gave it to me, namely, in the words as nearly as 
possible of the principal actor in it. 


A 





Two years ago, towards the end of the London season, weary of the 
noise aad bustle that for the last three months had been ceaselessly going 
on around me, I determined upon seeking a few days’ rest and quiet io 
the country. The next evening saw me comfortably installed in a pretty 
farm house about two miles from the cathedral of X-——. The little cot- 
tage in which I had taken up my quarters belonged to an old servant of 
my father’s, and had long been a favourite resort of mine when wishing 
for quiet and fresh air. 

The evening of the second day after my arrival was unusually close 
and sultry, even for the time of year. Weary with the heat, and some- 
what sated with the two days’ experience I had enjoyed of a quiet coun- 
try life, I went up to my bed-room about half-past ten, with the intention 
of taking refage from the ennui which was growing on me, in a good long 
night’s sleep. Finding, however, the heat an insuperable obstacle to 
closing my eyes, I got up, put on my dressing-gown, and lighting a cigar, 
eat down at the open wiadow, and dreamily gazed out on the garden in 
front of the cottage. Before me several low flat meadows stretched down 
to the river, which — us from the town. In the distance the mas- 
sive towers of the cathedral appeared in strong and bright relief against 
the sky. The whole landscape indeed was bathed in a flood of light from 
the clear summer moon. 

I was gradually getting sleepy, and beginning to think of turning in, 
when I heard a soft, clear voice, proceeding apparently from some one 
just beneath my window, saying, 

“ George, George, be quick! You are wanted ia the town.” 

I immediately looked from the window, and although the moon still 
shone most brilliantly, somewhat to my surprise I could see no one. 
Thinking, however, that it was some friend of my landlord’s, who was 
begging him to come into the town upon business, I tarned from the win- 
dow, and getting into bed, in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

I must have slept about three houre, when I awoke with a sudden start, 
and with a shivering “ gooseskin” feeling all over me. Fancying that 
this was caused by the morning air from the open window, I was getting 
out of bed to close it, when I heard the same voice proceeding from the 
very window itself. 

“ George, be quick! You are wanted in the town.” 

These words produced an indescribable effect upon me. I trembled 
from head to foot, and, with a curious creeping about the roots of the 
hair, stood and listened. Hearing nothing more, I walked quickly to 
the window, and looked out. As before, nothing was to be seen. I 
stood in the shade of the curtain for some minutes, watching for the 
speaker to show himself, and then laughiog at my own nervousness, 
closed the window and returned to bed. 

The grey morning light was now gradually overspreading the heavens, 
and daylight is antagonistic to all those fears which under cover of the 
darkness will steal at times over the boldest. In spite of this, I could 
not shake off the uncomfortable feeling produced by that voice. Vainl 
I tried to close my eyes. Eyes remained obstinately open ; ears sensi- 
tively alive to the smallest sound. 

Some half-hour had elapsed, when again I felt the same chill stealing 
over me. With the perspiration standing on my forehead, I started*up 
in bed, and listened with all my might. An instant of dead sileace, and 
the mysterious voice followed : 

“ George, be quick! You must go into the town.” 

The voice was in the room—nay, more, by my very bed side. The 
miserable fear that came over me, I cannos attempt to be. I felt 
that the words were addressed to me, and that by no human mouth. 

Hearing nothing more, I slowly got out of bed, and by every means 
in my power convinced myself that I waa wide awake, and not dream- 
ing. ing at myself in the glass on the dressing-table, I was at first 
shocked, and then, in spite of myself, somewhat amused, by the pallid 
hue and scared expression of my countenance. 

I grioned a ghastly grin at myself, whistled a bit of a polka, and got 
into bed again. 

I had a horrible sort of notion that some one was looking at me, and 
that it would never do to let them see that I was the least uneasy. 

I soon foand out, however, that bed, under the circumstances, was 
a mistake, and I determined to get up, and calm my nerves in the fresh 
morning air. 

I dressed hurriedly, with many a look over my shoulder, keeping as 
much as possible to one corner of the room, where nobody could get be- 
hind me. The grass in front of my window was gisening with the 
heavy morning dew, on which no foot could press without leaving a vi- 
sible trace. 

I searched the whole garden thoroughly, but no sign could I see of 
=~ person having been there. - : 

onderipg over the events of the night, which in spite of broad day- 
light and common sense, persisted in assuming a somewhat supernatural 
aspect, I wandered across the meadows towards the river, by a footpath 
which led to the ferry. As I drew near to the boatman’s cottage I saw 
him standing at his door, looking up the path by which I was approach- 
ing. As soon as he saw me, he turned and walked down to his boat, 
where he waited my arrival. “You are early on foot my friend, this 
morning,” salf I, as I joined him. 

“ Early, sir,” answered he, ia a somewhat grumbling tone; “ yes, it 
is early, sir, and I have been waiting here for you this two hours or 
more. 

“ Waiting for me, my friend—how so !” 

“ Yes, sir, I have ; for they eeemed so very anxious that you should 
not be kept waiting ; they have been down from the farm twice this 
blessed night, telling me that you would want to cross the ferry very 
early this morniog.” 1 

I answered the man not a word, and getting into his boat, was quick- 
fy put across the water. AsI walked rapidly up towards the towa, I 





play a silly hoax upon me. At last, stopping at a gate through w 
had to pass, I determined upon proceeding no further. As I turned to 
retrace my steps, suddenly the same shivering sensation passed over 
me—lI can only describe it as a cold damp blast of gir meeting me in the 
face, and then, stealing roand and behind me, enveloping me in its icy 
folds. 

I distinctly heard the words “George, George,” uttered in my very 
ear, in a somewhat plaintive aod entreating tone. 

I shuddered with a craven fear, and turning hastily round harried on 
towards the town. 

A few minutes’ walking brought me foto the market-place. It was 
evidently market-day, for in spite of the early hour there was already a 

iderable bustle going on. Shops were being opened, and the country 





which would entirely preclade the poesibility of retarning to respectable 
society, and given to moody laughter in solitary moments. Ob, what 
truly asinine developments the haman being must go through before ar- 
tiving at the stage of common sense! You were very vealy, too, when 
you used to think it a fine thing to astonish le by expressing awfal 
sentiments, such as that _ thought hommedans better than 
Christians, that you would like to be dissected after death, that you did 
bot care what you got for dinner, that you liked learning your lessons 
better than going out to play, that you would rather read Eaclid than 
“ Ivanhoe,” aod the like. It may be remarked that this peculiar 
Vealiness is not confined to youth; I have eeen it appearing very 
strongly in men with gray bair. Another manifestation of veali- 
hess, w pears both in age and youth, is the entertaining a strong 
belief that " = +> b ts, are always Ss mem poy 
ecstatic bappiness. ve known people pretty far advanced e, 
who not only believed thas monarchs must be perfectly happy, bat that 
all who were permitted to continue in their presence would catch a con- 





eople exposing their batter, poultry, and eggs, for sale, aad for about 
io oH) c: amongst the busy aod constantly increasing 
crowd, listening to every scrap of conversation that reached my ear, 
and vainly endeavouring to connect them with the strange summons 
that had roused me from my bed, and led me nolens volens to the town. 
I could hear nothing that interested me in any way, and feeling tired 
and hungry, I decided oa breakfasting at the hotel, which overlooked 
the market-place, and thea taking myself back to the cottage, in spite of 
the mysterious voice. 
The cbeerfal and noisy bustle of the market had indeed partly dissipa- 
ted the morbid tarn which my fancies had taken. 
After I had breakfasted I lit my cigar, and strolled isto the bar, where 
I talked for ten minutes with the landlord without elucidating anything 
of greater moment than that it was his (the landlord’s) opinion that 
things were bad—very ; that Squire Thornbury was going to give a 
ball on the occasion of his daughter’s approaching marriage; and 
that Mr. Weston’s ox was certain to carry off the prize 





siderable degree of the mysterious bliss which was their portion. I have 


age 
at the nexs ‘Agri- posed 


I bade him good morning, and turned my steps homeward. I was 
checked on my way down the High Street by a considerable crowd, and 
upon inquiring what was the matter, was ioformed that the Assizes were 
being held, and that an “ interesting murder case” was going on. My 
curiosity was roused, I turned into the court-house, and, mveting an ao- 
quaintance who fortunately happened to be a man in authority, was in- 
trodaced into the court, and accommodated with a seat. 

The prisoner at the bar, who was accused of robbing and murdering a 
oe cans ae. = ome - low slight stature, with a coarse brutal 

, Tendere culiarl 
expression. pe y striking by their strangely sinister 

As his small bright eyes wandered furtively round the court they met 
mine, and for an instant rested upon me. I shrank involuatarily from 
his gaze, as I would from that of some loathsome reptile, and kept my 
eyes steadily averted from him till the end of the tria!, which had been 
nearly concluded the previous evening. The evidence, as summed up 
by the judge, was priocipally circumstantial, though apparently over- 
whelmiog in its nature. In spite of his counsel’s really excellent de- 
fence, the jury, unhesitatingly, found him “ guilty.” 

The judge, before passing sentence, asked the prisoner, as usual, if he 
had — farther to urge why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon bim. 

The unfortunate maa, in an eager excited manner, emphaticall 
his gailt,—declared that he was an honest, hard-working, Sele 
glazier—that be was at Bristol, many miles from the scene of the mur- 
der on the day of its commiasion,—aad that he knew no more about it 
than a babe unborn, When asked why he had not brought forward this 
line of defence during the trial, he declared that he had wished it, but 
that the gentleman who bad conducted his defence had refased to do so. 

His counsel, in a few words of explanation, stated that, although he 
had every reason to believe the story told by the prisoner, he had been 
forced to confine his endeavours ia his behalf to breaking down the cir- 
cumstantial evidence for the prosecution—that most minute and search- 
ing inquiries had been made at Bristol, bat that from the shori time the 
prisoner had passed in that town (some three or four hours), and from 
the lengthened period which had elapsed since the murder, he had been 
unable to find witnesses who could satisfactorily‘have proved an alibi, and * 
bad therefore been forced to rely upon the weakness of the evidence pro- 
duced by the prosecation. Sentence of death was passed upon the 
prisoner, who was removed from the bar loudly and persistently declar- 
ing his innocence. 

left the court painfully impressed with the conviction that he was in- 
nocent, The passionate earnestness with which he had pleaded his owg 
cause, the fearless, haughty expression that crossed his ill-omened fea- 
tures, when, finding bis assertions entirely valueless, he exclaimed with 
an imprecation, “ Well, then, do your worst, but I am innocent. I never 
saw the poor girl in my life, much less mardered her,”’ caused the whole 
court, at least the unprofessional part of it, to feel that there was some 
doubt about the case, and that circumstantial evidence, however strong, 
should rarely be permitted to carry a verdict of “ guilty.” I am sure 
that the fervent, though unsupported assertions made by the prisoner, 
— the jury far more than the florid defence made for him by his 
counse 

The painful scene that [ had just witnessed entirely put the events of 
the morning out of my head, and I walked home with my thoughts fully 
occupied with the trial. 

The earnest protestation of the unfortunate man rang in my ears, and 
his face, distorted with anxiety and passion, rose ever before me. 

I passed the afternoon writing answers to several business letters, 
which had found me out in my retreat, and soon after dinner retired to 
my room, weary with want of sleep the previous night and with the ex- 
citement of the day. 

It had been my habit for many years to make every night short notes 
of the events of the day, aod this evening, as usual, | sat down to write 
my journal. I had hardly opened the book when, to my horror, the 
deadly chill that I bad experienced in the morning again crept round me. 

I listened eagerly for the voice that had hitherto followed, but this 
time in vain ; nota could I hear but the tickiog of my watch 
epee the table, and, I fear I must add, the beating of my own coward 

eart. 

I got up and walked about, endeavouring to shake off my fears. The 
cold shadow, however, followed me about, impeding, as it seemed, _ 
very respiration. I hesitated for a moment at the door, longing to 
up the servant upon some pretext, but, checking myselt, I tarned to the 
table, and resolutely sitting down, again opened my journal. 

As I turned over the leaves of the book, the word Bristol caught my 
eye. One glance at the page, and io an iostant the following ciroam- 
stances across my memory. 

I had been in Bristol on that very day—the day on which this dread- 
fal murder had been committed ! 

Oa my way to a friend’s bouse, I had miesed at Bristol the train 
I bad expected to catch, and baving a couple of hours to spare, 
wandered into the town, and, entering the first hotel [ came to, 
called for some luncheon. The annoyance I felt at having some 
hours to wait was avated by the noise a workman was 
in replacing a pane of glass in one of the coffee-room windows. I spoke 
to him once or twice, and finding my remonstrances of no avail walked 
to the window, and, with the of the waiter, forced the man to 
discontinue his work.* 

In an instant I recalled the featares of the workman. It was the very 
mano I had seen in the felons’ dock that morning. There was no doubt 
about it. That hideous face as it peered through the broken pa ie had 
fixed iteelf indelibly ia my memory, and now identified itself beyond the 
possibility of doubt with the sinister countenance that had impressed me 
eo painfully in the morniog. 

have little’ more to add. I immediately hurried back to the town 
and laid these facts before the jadge. On commanicating with the land- 
lady of the hotel at Bristol, she was able to prove the pm ope of a emal! 
sum on that day to a travelling glazier. She came down to X——, and 
from a crowd of felons unhesitatingly picked out the convicted man as 
the person to whom she had paid the money. 

The poor fellow being a stranger at Bristol, and having only — 
two or three hours there, was utterly unable to remember at what houses 
he had been employed. I myself had forgotten the fact of my having 
ever been in that town. 

A week later the man was at liberty. Some matter-of-fact -_— may 
endeavour to divest these circumstances of their, to me, mysterious Da- 
ture, by ascribing them to a disordered imagination and fortuitous 

ition of a prisoner condemned to die. 

Nothing will ever efface from my mind the conviction that Providence 
in this case chose to work out ite ends by extraordinary and superna- 
tural means. e 


Here ended his story. I give it yoa without addition or embellish- 
ment, as he told it to me. It is second-hand, I contess, but hitherto I 
have never been fortunate enough to hear a story with aught of super- 
natural in it tha: was not open to the same objection. 


— 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ARSENIC. 


The tice of arsenic-eating, which prevails in Syria, was first 
brought before the world by Dr. Von Tschadi, in the Vienna Weekly Me- 
dical Times. That such & practice exised wae treated in ecientifio 
circles with the usual sceptical derision ; but in a little time the fact ob- 
tained credence with the late Professor Joboston, and a few other che- 
mists. It oes that in Lower Austria, which is an arsenic producing 
country, this deadly poison is eaten in small quantities with a view to 

roduciog plampness and good-looks, and also for imparting strength in 
fee journeys. There is reason to believe that it was first taken by the 
men engaged at the arsenic-furnaces, as 4 means ot as off (on the 
principle of inoculation for the small-pox) the effects of the poisonous 
fumes arising from the manufactare. 

Ina caper en this subject, read before the Literary and Phil 
Society of Manchester, Dr. H. E. Roscoe mentioned, that bomen the 
kindness of his friend Professor Pebal of Lemberg, be bad been furnished 
with copies of letters writtea by seventeen medical men to the govern- 
ment inspector at Gritz, one of the principal cities of Syria, concerning 
the practice of arsenio-eating. From that correspondence, containing 
reports by trustworthy pereons, as well as the record of cases under per- 
sonal notice, it appeared that areenious acid, under the name of hidrach, 
was well known to, and distributed amongst the Styrian peasantry. That 
this substunce is pare arsenious acid, Dr. Roscoe proved by an accurate 
chemical analysis of six grains of a white substance forwarded by Professor 
Gottlieb of Gratz, yor ae by a certificate from the district jadge of 
Kaittefeld in Styria, stating that this substance was ie to him bya 
peasant woman, who told him that she bad seen her farm-labourer eating 
it, and that she gave it up to justice, to pat a stop to so evil a practice. 
On the question whether areenic was consumed in quantities ueaally sup- 








cultural Meeting. 


to produce death, we learn that Dr. Holler of Hartberg was ac- 
qusinted with forty, and Dr. Forcher of Gritz with eleven persons, who 
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spirits, and took bis stimulant in some warm liquid on an empty 
stomach. 
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THe Alvion, 








indalged in the babit ; and that in one case recorded by Dr. Sciifer, and 
attested by Dr. Koappe of Oberzebring, a man in good health, aged thirty 
years, ate on the one day four aod abalf, and on the succeeding, five and 
a half graios of arsenic, without the least detrimeat. This man stated 
that be was in the babit of taking like quantities three or four times a 


week. 

We shall see now the value of the evidence brought forward by Mr. 
Heiech. Having put bimeelf in commanication with Dr. Lorenz, formerly 
of Salzburg, that gentleman informed him that the practice of arsenic- 

was well known to exist, bat that access to individual cases was 
exceedingly difficult, sicce the vice was proscribed by a government en- 
actment, that arsenic be allowed only under the sanction of a medical 
certificate. Dr. Lorenz confirmed the statement so often made, that 
huntemen and wood-cutters were in the habit of using it to improve 
their wind and prevent fatigue. The usual dose to begin with was about 
the size of a pin-head, increasing from this gradually to that of a pea. 
Those who were in the habit of taking it, did aot look so old as they 
really were, retained a more than usually bealthy complexion, were long 
lived, and apparently exempt from infectious diseases, but were liable to 
die suddenly if they did not break off the practice. Dr. Lorenz, how- 
ever, was not prepared to endorse the opinions of Professor Jobnston 
as to its power of increasing the beauty and charms of the fair sex. At 
the arsenic- works in the neighbourhood of Salzburg, the cooly men who 
can long stand the fumes are those who are in the habit of eating por- 
tions of this , and the director of oae of these establishments fur- 
nished Mr. Heieoh with the particulars of his own case. 

Destined at aa early age to eater the arsenic factory, with the view of 
eventually becoming the superintendent, he was advised by his teacher, 
M. Biiasch of Bisleben, to become an arsenic-eater, as otherwise the fumes 
from the smelting ore would soon destroy his health, and render it impe- 
rative that he shoald leave bis employment. From an early age, there- 
fore, up to the time that he wrote to Mr. Heisch (being then forty-five 
years old), be had been in the habit weekly of cousuming a large amount 
of arsenic. This gentleman forwarded to Mr. Heisch a quantity equal to 
the dose he first took, and also the amount he was at that time taking. 
The latter was weighed at the factory, as well as by Mr. Heisch on receipt, 
and it was found that this gentleman, who had begun with three, was 
now taking “ twenty-three graios of pure white ersenic in powder,” three 
or four times a week! This was the unly instance of which Mr. Heisch 
was able to obtain full particulars, bat many others were mentioned to 
him by gentlemen who knew the individaals, and could vouch for the 
truth of their statements. 

The practice of arsenic-eating can barely be said to exist in England. 
Mr. Heisch mentions the case of a gentleman in Lincolnshire, who began 
taking it for some skin disease, and eventually reached the quantity of 
five grainsdaily. This, according to the report, he had taken for six 
years, till at length the remedy became so necessary to him, that be could 
Rot leave it off without great inconvenience, and a return of bis old com- 
plaint. In the Pharmaceutical Journal for November 1860, we observe 
mention made of a village of arsenic-eaters in the north of Eagland, 
where the miveral is found in appreciable quantity in the water dronk 
by the inhabitants, “A stream called Whitbeck, rising in the Black- 
combe Mountains, in West Cumberland, contains arsenic in determinable 
quantity. Ducks will not live if confined to it, and while trout abound 
in all the neighbouriog rivalete, no fins are ever found in the arsenicated 
stream. But its use by the villagers does not give rise toany symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning, but rather to the effects which are observed in 
Styria among the arsenic-eaters there. When the railway was being car- 
ried past Whitbeck, the first use of the water produced the usual marked 
effects on the throats both of the men and horses employed on the works. 

soreness of the mouth from which they at first suffered, soon, how- 
ever, disappeared, and the horses attained that sleekness of coat assigned 
as one of tbe effects aced by the admioistration of minute but re- 
doses of arsenic. It is a question how far the rosy looks of the 
tbeck children, and the old age which a lerge proportion of the in- 
by of the village attain, are to be attributed to the arsenic present 
r. . 
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wate: 
It is well known that this poison is, of all others, most readily detected 
after death, even at a period so remote from the interment as six or seven 
ears; and on re opening graves which bad been closed for twelve years 
fo Styria, the bodies of arsenic eaters were found so unaltered as to be at 
once readily recognisable by their friends. This must be owing to the 
ry Dee powers of the mineral, and would lead us to infer that 
es had become so thoroughly im nated as to be able to resist 
for a longer period the process of decay. What astumbling block is here 
to the pazaolog what a mine of crose-questioning from which the judge 
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health, discovered ic im the dast which bad slowly accumulated on 
the top of bis books, ully preserved withia a glass-case. The very 
air of the room, though in constant use, and well ventilated, presented 
evideaces of arsenious acid, on suspending ia it sheets of paper saturated 
with oue of the most delicate <ests for this poison, aud a chemical ana- 
lysis of the paper showed a drachm of arsenite of copper to every square 
foot. 


The public mind had not been long relieved from the exaggerated fear 
of being poisoned by every green paper that decorated their walls, be- 
fore a similar agitation was raised against the occurrence of arsenic in 
manures, A communication was read before the Dublia Agricultural 
Society by Professor Davy, stating thet certain plants which he had wa- 
tered with a solation of arsenic, not only throve well, but absorbed the 
poison to such an extent that it could be detected ia any part of them ; 
consequently, that the growing of turnips and other esculent roots in 
madures containing this miaeral, might lead to symptoms of poisoning, 
more especially so if arsensic was not expelled from, but accumulated in 
the system, as is generally believed. The minds of nervous individuals 
were, however, soon quieted by the knowledge that other experimenters 
had striven to make pa thrive under arsenical soaking, but had found 
that they either pertinaciously persisted in dying in a few days, or obsti- 
nately refused to imbibe any of the poisoo. Moreover, it was shown 
that, even allowing that turaoips grown u these manures absorbed ar- 
senic, the quantity was so small that one handredweight of roots would 
not contain more than half a grain ; and that, notwithstanding the custom 
of soaking wheat in arsenical solutions previous to sowing it, in order to 
destroy the spores of the smat, no poison could ever be detected in the 
grain thrashed out. 

It is mach to be regretted that some other and perfectly harmless green 
pigment is not substituted for this dangerous compound, since it leads 
ove to look with suspicion on all cakes, lozenges, isinglass, gelantine, 
and confectionary, otherwise rendered doubly tempting by the beautiful 
tint. The very seductive manoer in which this painted confectionary is 
offered for sale, is well illustrated by a case of poisoning mentioned some 
time ago. At a fair in the south of England, six children were seized 
with symptoms of poisoning. On inquiry, it was ascertained that they 
had been eating some coloured sweetmeats called bird-nests, which they 
had parchased at the fair. Oo apprehending the person who sold them, 
several other bird-nests were found in his poseession ; and as he averred 
that they were bought from a confectioner in Exeter, a warrant was ob- 
tained to search the premises of the latter, when a quantity of gzeen co- 
louring matter, used for tinting sweetmeats, was paren Ay which on 
analysis proved to be Scheele’s green. Tuere are many other articles in 
everyday use, in the manufacture or finishing of which arsenic forms a 
dangerous ingredient ; candles, for instance, are not uncommonly made 
up with either white or green preparations of arsenic, which may in com- 
bustion give rise to deleterious fumes ; and only last February, the Tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police of Paris condemned a flower-maker to six 
days’ imprisonment, and a fine of three hundred francs, for havicg se- 
verely injared the health of one of his workmen by employing him to 
spread a green powder over certain flowers, assuring him at the same 
time that it was not arsenical. 

One form yet remains to be mentioned, in which arsenic is un 1 
allowed to be sold, and might become the means, either inten lly or 
not, of poisoning ; we allude to the papier moure, or fly-papers, 80 much 
in use in summer weather for destroying these little household pests. 
Chemical analysis has detected no fewer than from three to five grains of 
arsenious acid, the white arsenic of commerce, in each separate paper ; 
and yet, when offered for sale, we are told that they are harmless to any- 
thing save iosect-life. Surely if the use of unglazed green paper-hang- 
ings and green cozfectionary is so much to be condemned, a stop should 
be put to the sale of these fly-papers, two or three of which contain arse- 
nic sufficient to poison a whole family. 





MATRIMONIAL LAW. 

Prior to the year 1754, marriages were of three different kinds, 

The first was the marriage in the face of the charch, by virtue of bans 
proclaimed on three separate holydays, or by a licence dispensing with 
such bane. Such a marriage was solemnised by a clergyman in the 
parish church, between the hours of eight and ten in the morning ; and 
if either of the parties were under the age of twenty-one, the consent of 
the parent or guardian was required. The licences were of two kinds— 
the ordinary or surrogate’s, and the special licence. The power of t- 
ing latter was formerly veeted ia the pope; but in He: TLl.’s 

me, it was transferred to ae of Canterbury, who ever 
tained t 





himeelf with arguments, to torture and perplex the medical 
witnesses! Those who consume this substance tell us, that the first dose 
of arsenic invariably produces symptoms of poisoning, such as burning 


pain in the stomach and sicknese, which, when it subsides, is followed by | Hal 


@ keen appetite, and feeling of excitement. Like symptoms, with the ex- 
ee ne nate od the dose. The super- 
intendent of the factory at Salzburg, previously alluded to, informed Mr. 
Heiech that be never experienced any ill consequences from the practice, 
except when he endeavoured to give itup. He was then attacked with 
such violent palpitation of the heart, fainting, depression of epirits, and 
mental weakness, followed by long confinement to bed, as necessitated 
his return to the habit—a habit he resolved never to leave off, until he 
attained the age of fifty, as originally directed by- bis instructor, M. 

, and theo only by gradually retrograding to the dose from which 
he started. Like most other arsenic-eaters, he scrupulously avoided 


If in Styria the old adage has been realised, that familiarity breeds 
contempt, and this deadly poieon has become a thing of everyday use in 
almost every dwelling in that district; on the otber hand, for two or 
three years , @ perfect arsenicopbobia has raged in England, bunting 
up suspicions of poisoning from manures, ferreting out death in the paper 
of our walla, the covers of our sofas, the very paint upon our shelves, aud 
threatening the absolute condemnation of green pigments in every branch 
of manufacture. 

Some years ago, a toxicologist of great note, Dr. A.S. Taylor, was one 
morning about to cut the loaf on the breakfast-table, when be observed 
upon the outer crust some a stains which appeared exceedingly like 
mould. On paring theee off, and applying a strong power of microscope, 
he was much surprised to fiod the substance resolve itself into a mineral 
powder resembling Sheele’s green, a chemical analysis of which substan- 
tiated the correct of his suspici Oa ining several other 
loaves which were in the house at the time, aud had come from the same 
baker’s, he found them in like manner stained with patches of the green 
arsenite of copper. As this was a very serious affair, and threatened to 
be the cause of inflicting much bodily injury, if ggt death, upon other 
customers who were lees observant than Dr. Taylor”he posted off to the 
baker’s shop, carryiog with him bis crusts of bread aod extracted arsenic. 
Oa entering, he immediately detected the unintentiong! cause of so much 
Ganger. The baker bad bat recently refitted bis shop with shelves, and 
to enhance its appe.rance, had been having them decorated with paint 





ti 
since that exclusive privilege. is only granted to persons of 
the rank of peers or peeresses in their own right, their sons and daugh- 
tere, dowager-peeresses and privy-councillors, the judges of Westminster 
1, baronets, knights, and members of parliament, although bis Grace 
is not barred from granting occasional favours beyond these specified 
limits. By virtue of this licence, a marriage may be solemnised at any 
time or place. 
The second kind of marriage was the clandestine marriage, for the 
celebration of which no publication of bans or licence was required. It 
coald be entered into at apy time aod place, the only requisite being 
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you,” and in case of cohavitation, of the future tense also, as, “I with 
marry you,’ was deemed a valid marriage for maoy and the 
parties might afterwards be compelled by the Boolesiaatioal Court to 
celebrate it in the face of the church. The consensual form of marriage, 
although frequently used, was never looked upon with favour, for it 
sometimes produced effects which were truly lamentable, For 

in one case, the scion of a noble house, entangled by a verbal contract of 
marriage with a woman of disrepute, and of very inferior station to him. 
self, endeavoured to get rid of his engagement by peying her & certain 
sum of money. Fancying bimeeif thea at liberty, he married a lady of 
his own rank in a regular and open manner. The was 

by the birth of children : when the woman with whom verbal con- 
tract bad been made suddenly appeared in the Eoclesiastical Court, and 
pot only set aside the eecond " bastardising the children 
of the second wife, but poe ages the unfortunate young man to Celebrate 
By Lord Hardwick's Act of 1754, all previous laws rela 

By Lord Hardwick’s Act of 1754, ws ting to 
riages were repealed, with the exception of those relative to Cae 
cences, and it was enacted that all must therefore be solemp. 
ised by a clergyman in the parish church by virtue of either bans or 
licence. The bans were to be procidimed on three separate holydays, 
after which the parties were to be married in the presence of two wig. 
nesses, besides the officiating minister, and all the parties were after. 
wards to siga the register. It was argued by the geutlemen who op 
posed the Act, that marriage by bans was against the genius and satare 
of Englishmen ; that it shocked the modesty of a young girl to have i¢ 
proclaimed throughout the parish that che was going to be married, 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mr. Conway, said: “It is well you are 
married. How would my Lady A—— have liked to be asked in the 
parish church for three Sundays running? I really believe she woulg 
have worn her weeds for ever rather than have passed through so impg. 
dent a ceremooy.”’ Another honourable gentleman said he could see ng 
reason why the parish should be told so often, and in such a solemn ang 
public manner, that there is a marriage intended between John the 
ploughman and Molly the dairymaid. 

With regard to marriages by licence—which were too expensive for 
ordinary people—where either of the parties were minors, and had not 
been married before, the marriage could oaly be solemnized with the 
previous consent of the person authorised to give the same. The 
sons to give the requisite consent were the father, or, if he were 
the guardian lawfully appointed ; and if there were no such’ guar 
the mother, if unmarried; and if there were no such mother, theng 
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was prodactive of the greatest hardship and injustice. For instance, ig 
a case mentioned in the old law reports, the father had deserted bis wife 
and family, and had gone to America ; afd many years afterwards, the 
wife, naturally supposing her husband to be dead, gave her consent to 
the marriage of her son, who was a mioor, Twenty years after the 
solemnisation of the son’s marriage, the father turned up, instituted a 
suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, the consequence of which was that the 
son’s marriage was declared void, for the want of the father’s consent at 


y | the time of its celebration. A minor who had no parents, or guardian 


appointed by them, bad to incur the expense of obtaining the appoint 
ment of a guardian by the Court of Chancery, before he could be mar- 
ried by licence ; and in the case ofan illegitimate minor, such a guardian 
only couid give consent to bis marriage. By this doctrine of coi 
young women were often entrapped into marriages which might at aay 
time afterwards be annulled, whenever the husband might think proper 
to take the o steps. Let us take an instance : a woman beinga 
minor at the time of the marriage, the busband obtained the licence by 
taking oath that ahe was of age ; was merried to her, and had issue, seve- 
ral children ; when, being in great poverty and distress, the hasband left 
his wife, and went to India, where he realised a considerable fortune, 
He returned to Eogland, and after his marriage bad subsisted for twenty- 
seven years, instituted a suit for nullity of marriage, on the ground of 
his wife having been a minor at the time of her marriage, and he suc- 
ceeded in bis suit! 

Lord Hardwick's Act, which at the time of its passing was deemed a 
national calamity, was attempted to be repealed by Mr. Fox; but the 
effort was fruitless, and the act continued in ration until 1823, when 
the Marriage Act of George IV. was passed. By this act, which is still 
in operation, marriages may be either by bans, or by licence di 
with such bans, The bans are to be published in the charch where the 
marriage is to be solemnieed, u three separate Sundays precediog the 
solemaisation of marriage, pe ay time of morniog service, or even- 
ing-service ; if there be no morning-service, immediately after the second 
lesson. If the parties reside in d t parishes, the bans must be pub- 
lished in each. Seven days at least before the first publication, the par- 
ties to be married must deliver to the minister of the church where the 
bans are to be published, a notice in writing of their trae Christian and 
surnames, of their respective places of residence, and the time during 
which they have been residing in the parish. It is not imperative on the 
minister to demand this notice, and if he knows the parties, he will gene- 
rally waive it ; but if he do se, he will be personally responsible for any 





that it should be celebrated by aclergymav. By this method, a manina 
dranken frolic might agree to marry a woman of the worst character, 
and if there were a parson near at band, the marriage might be there 
and then celebrated without further delay or ceremony. The parsons of 
the old Fleet prison and of May Fair were noted for their celebration of 
these clandestine marriages ; and it ap that Hampstead was not less 
remarkable for conveniences of that kind, to couples who wished to in- 
crease their Ly wy by a little air and exercise. 

But the old Fieet had the greatest amount of business and reputation 
in matzimonial matters. On the outside of the prison; touters used to be 
employed to obtain business for the p witnia ; p gers were ea- 
lated with the qaestion : “Sir, will you walk in and be married?” and a 
board was put up on one of the walis of the prisoa, on which was painted 
a male aod female hand conjoined, with the words, “ Marriages per- 
formed within” written beneath. Whenever a marriage was performed, 
the pareon took the fees, allowiog a portion to the touters and the ta 
vern-keepers, who, besides sharing in the fees, derived a profit from the 
sale of liquor drank at the wedding. Occasionally, when business was 
brisk and flourishing, a pablican would keep a parson on his own pre- 
mises, at a salary of about a poand a week. The fee paid to the parson 
was about five or tix shillings—small in amount certainly, but it must be 
borne in mind that the number of marriages was very . Parson 
Wyatt's receipts for one month were nearly £58. Keith ed 6,000 
couples in one year in his chapel in the Fleet, while a neighbouring 
church had bat 50 during the same period. 

On payment of a small fee, marriages coald be antedated, or not en- 
tered at all; people could be married without declaring their names ; 
and for half a guinea, a marriage might be registered that never took 
place. It was by no means an uousual practice for women to hire tem- 
porary husbands at the Fleet, in order that they might be able to plead 








of a bright grass green colour. When the loaves, smoking hot from the | 
oven, were pl upon these shelves, the paint immediately adhered to | 
them, aad they became the accidental medium of administering arsenic. | 
The baker was readily persuaded of the error into which be had fallen, | 
and promptly followed the suggestion of having the remaining loaves 
rasped, aod the shelves planed over ; but the painter was not so willing | 
to yield to the sanitary caution, bat maintaining that no good green | 
be obtained without arsenic, seemed resolved to wait till some | 
more tical and fatal experiment should undeceive him. This is but 
one of many instances which might be addaced in proof of the impro- 


priety of allowing preparations of arsenic to be injudiciously or care- 
eas! 


employed. 

When ale of Poisons Bill was before the House of Lords in 1858, 
the above eminent chemist, while uader examination before the Select 
Committee, adverted to the danger likely to accrue to the health of } 
individuals from the quantity of arsenic used in paper for covering walls. | 
As was to be expected, arsenical pigmenat-makers and paper-hangers im- 
mediately raised the cry of the craft in danger, and each party marshalled 
their witnesses and adduced their evidence. The makers of the pigment 
averred that the men engaged in their manufactories never experienced 
any bad effects, on nn mn ay for years in the production of it on a 
very large ecale, aod natarally expreseed surprise that though these 
hangings had been so long in use, no instance of poisoning from them 
had ever been previously adduced ; and if they were to be charged with 
bein i and d to health, why were not leather, cotton and 
weellea stuffs, which alike owed their brilliant green colour to the same 

ous mineral. 

The evidence brought forward to condemn the paper-bangings, con- 
sisted in the detail of several instances of suspected poisoning, occurring 
to parties living in rooms the walls of which were covered with green- 
papers. So fener | does this deleterious agent become detached, and 
mingle with the air of the apartment, that a geatleman whose suspicions 








were aroused as to the green paper-bangings being the cause of his bad 


coverture to an action of debt, or for worse purposes. These hired hus- 
bands were provided by the parson, who charged five shillings for the 
accommodation. Nor were these marriages confined to the lower or- 
ders. Lord Ellesmere and other noblemen adopted this method. The 
Duke of Richmond was married to the beautiful Miss Gunning by a 
Fleet parson, and in such a hurry were they to have the ceremony per- 
formed, that, uot having time to obtain an ordinary wedding-ring, one of 
the rings from the window-curtains was used for the purpose. The son 
. Lord Holland was married ia the Fleet to the daughter of the Duke of 
ichmond. 

By these clandestine marriages, heirs of good families were seduced 
and eogaged io iofamoas matrimonial contracts ; rich heiresses were car- 
ried off by men of low birth, or sharpers ; the best families were brought 
into distress, ond their sons aod daugbters iavolved in ruin; a number 
of expensive laweuite were occasioned about the legitimacy of children ; 
great difficulty was experienced in ascertaining whetber the parents were 
married or not ; sometimes a clandestine marriage was set up after a 
man’s death, which was never heard of in bis lifetime, and his whole 
effects were carried away from his relatioas by the children of a woman 
whom he bad never acknowledged as his wife. At last, the enormous 
increase of these irregular practices led to the introduction of the Mar- 
riage Act of Lord Hardwick, which was received with a great amount of 
opposition, and only passed with great difficulty. The interval between 
the paseing of the bill and its coming into operation afforded a rich bar- 
vest to the parsons of the Fleet aod May Fair. In one register-book 
there are entered 217 marriages, which took place at the Fleet on the 
25th March, 1754, the day previous to the act coming into operation. 
Although afier that date clergymen solemnising clandestine marriages 
were liable to be transported, yet such marriages were kept alive at the 
Savoy Chapel for a couple of years longer, when a minister and his 
carate baviog been transported for fourteen years, under the Act, an 
effectual stop was pat to them. 

The third kind of marriage was the consensual one, or that by mere 
consent. Any contract made by words of the present tenee, as “ I marry 


Pp le consequences that may arise. The form of the notice may be 
obtained from the minister or his clerk. 

The tans must be daly published, rwise the marriage will be in-, 
valid. They wust properly designate the p intending to be mar- 
ried, in order to awakeo the viligance of parents and guardians, and to 
give them an opportunity of protecting their rights. The true names 
should therefore be given ; for if the publication be such as to conceal 
rather than designate the parties, it is no publication, and the marriage 
will qoenanenty Ne void. The true names are those of baptism and na- 
tive surnames. Names of repute in bans have been sometimes held to be 
sufficizot, especially where the trae names were but little known or used. 
The omission of a dormant name is immaterial, bat it is otherwise with 
one by which the person is commonly called. For instance, the Honour- 
able Augustus Heary Edward Stanbope was usually called “ Augustas,” 
to the entire exclusion of his other Christian names, and be having been 
married by bans in which he was described as Edward Stanhope only, his 
marriage was declared void. The like result ensued where William Peter 
Smith was designated ia the bans as William Smith only, and the second 
Christian neme was the one by which he was known, and which was in- 
tentionally omitted, for the purpose of concealment. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that both parties must have beeu aware of the undue 
publication of bans, in order to make a marriage by them invalid. The 
act of one will not operate to the prejudice of , unless a partici- 
pator. The residence of the parties must also be correctly stated in the 
bans, and it is the duty of the minister to ascertain if this be done. If 
he discover any inaccuracy, he is bound not to proceed with the cere- 
mony ; bat if the marriage be once solemnised, that fact will override all 
inaccaracies concerning residence. The marriage must take place with- 
in three montbs next after the publication of the bans, otherwise fresh 
publication will be required. 

The issuing of the special licence by the archbishop of Canterbury 
is not affected by the act of George 1V., but has remained unaltered 
since the time of Henry VIII. Before any ordinary or surrogate 
Ijcence can be issued, one of the parties must ally swear, be- 
fore the person granting it, that he or she believeth that there is 
no impediment of kindred or alliance, or of any lawful cause, nor 
apy suit commenced in any Ecclesiastieal Court, to prevent suck 
marriage ; and that one of the parties has resided for fifteen days 
in the parish within which the marriage fs to be solemnised; aad 
where either of them, not being’ a widower or widow, are under the 
age of twenty-one, that the proper consent has been obtained. Theli- 
cence is only available for the diocese in which it is issaed, and is only in 
force for three months. The same strictness with reference to the names 
of tae parties is not required in licences as in bans, because the former 
are not intended for publication. A marriage by licence under a falee 
name is valid if there be no mistake as to the person. By the Marriage 
Act of George 1V., the penalty of nullity of marriage was confined to the 
cases of persons wilfully coueeating to the celebration of marriage with- 
out pablication of bans, or without licence, or by avy one bat a minister 
ia holy orders, or elsewhere then ia a church or licensed chapel ; and in 
the case of minors, where the marri is once solemnised, the want of 
previous consent will not invalidate it. 

The Martiage Act of George IV., although admitted to be a great im- 
provement on the previous one, did not give general satisfaction, for, a8 
will have been — perceived, it was applicable exclusively to mar- 
tiages by the rites ceremonies of the Cnarch of Eogland. The dis- 
senters were left unnoticed, and it was not until thirteen years after- 
warde—namely, in the year 1836—that Lord Joho Raseell’s Act afforded 
them legislative relief, and at the same time improved the general law of 
marriage. This act has, in its taro, been amended in su points of 
detail, but we shall notice them altogether. By the Act of 4836, two 
new methods of gettiog married were introdaced—namely, by the super 
intendert registrar’s licence, aud by his certificate. To obtain the for- 








mer, one of the parties about to te married must give notice of such be- 
ing bis intention to the superintendent registrar of marriages of the 
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—— 
districts in which the person giving the notice resides. In this notice— 
a form of which may be obtained at any registry-office—the names and 
ditions, rank or fession, ages, dwelling-places of the parties, are 
traly set forth, together with the name of the charch or building in which 
the marriage is to take place, and the district and county in which the 
parties sepoetivdly dwell. To this notice is attached a declaration by 
the person giving it, that he or she has resided in the superintendent re- 
gistrar’s district for fifteen days immediately preceding the giving of the 
gotice, and that where consent is required, that such concent has been 
obtained. One clear day’s notice only is required, so that where it bas 
peen gifen on Monday, the marriage may take place on the Wednesday 
following, or at any other time within three months after the issuing of 


_ THe Albion. 


the kingdom during the civil troubles of King Jobn’s reiga, the stout | If, within the limits of your friendly relations, your lan 
Habert de Bargh, then Captain and Constable of Dover Castle, speedily | your counsels ma suuttbie to this pn fy you will verpent tutte te 
armed 40 ships, and by their aid inflicted a heavy discomfiture on doubie | intentions of his Majesty the Emperor, in devoting to this the personal in- 
that number of Frenchmen. Some seventy years later the fleet of the fluence which you may have been able to acquire during your long resi- 
ports, 100 strong, defeated in mid Channel, and almost wholly destroyed, | dence at Washington, and the consideration which belongs to your cha- 
a French squadron of 200 sail. In the reign of Henry IV., again, they racter, as the representative of a sovereign animated by the most friend! 
surprised aod captured 120 French merchantmen. In 1588 the five ports | sentiments towards the American Union. This Union is not simply 4 
fitted out six ships of larger build, with a corresponding number of | our eyes, an element essential to the universal political equilibrium ; it 
pinnaces, to be employed against the Spanieh Armada, and the mariners constitutes besides a nation to which our august master and all Russia 
of these vessels, being of course well acquainted with the flats and banks have pledged the most friendly interest ; for the two countries, placed at 
of the Channel, were enabled to gilure some of the enemy’s huge gal- | the extremities of the two worlds, both in the ascendin, iod of their 
nree leons to certain destruction. : | development, appear called to a natural community of interest and of 
the liceace, in the church, chapel, or building mentioned in the notice.| For these and similar achievements our Sovereigns lavished franchises | sympathies, cf which they have already given matual proofs to each 
Marriage by the superintendent's licence cannot be solemnised in any | and honours upon the Cinque Ports. Their representatives in Parlia- | other. I do not wish here to approach any of the questions which divide 
¢hurch of chapel of the Established Church of Eugland, while, on the | ment, who were very numerous, went by the designation of barons, and | the United States. We are not called Upon to express ourselves in this 
other band, it may take place at the registry-office, in the presence of | they still claim by ancient right the distinction of bearing the canopy | contest. The preceding considerations have no other object than to at- 
the eaperintendent registrar and a registrar of marriages, and two other} over the head of our Monarchs at their coronation. | teat the lively solicitade of the Emperor in the presence of the dangers 
witnesses, without any religious ceremony whatever. The Cinque Ports have from a variety of causes ong lost their ancient | which menace the American Union, and the sincere wishes which his 
The superintendent regietrar’s certificate is obtained in a similar man- | pre-eminence. The silent operations of nature and the ravages of time Majesty entertains for the maiutenance of that great work so laboriously 
per : seven days’ residence previous to the giving of the notice is required, | have combioed with the freforming hand of the Legislature to rob them | raised, and which appeared so rich ia its fature, 
aod it is suspended in the registry-office for twenty-one days before the | of their former greatness and splendour. The sea has in the lapse of ages | It is in this sense, sir, that I desire you to express yourself, as well to 
certificate will be issued. To obtain the superintendent registrar’s li-| receded from its ancient landmarks in their vicinity, and the havensof the members of the general government as to the influential persons 
gence, where the parties reside in different districte, only one notice is | Rye, Romney, Sandwich, and others of the associated towns are now | whom you may meet, giving them the assurance that in every event the 
required ; bat to obtain a certificate under such circumstances, notice | either wholly left high and dry inshore, or are only accessible to the | American nation may count upon the most cordial sympathy on the 
must be given in both districts. The certificate is equivslent to the| smaller craft. The establishment of a permaneat National Navy, begun | part of our august mester, during the important crisis which it is pase- 
plication of bans, and ectitles the parties obtaining it to be married | in the reign of Henry VII, gradually supereeded the service rendered by | ing through at present. 
t any church or chapel of the Church of England, as well as in any | these porte, and on the disuse of that service there remained no longer | Receive, sir, the expression of my very deep consideration. 
in which the superintendent registrar’s licence avails; but the | any pretence for continuing their anomalous and exceptional privileges. | (Sigaed,) Gorrscuaxorr. 
marriage mast take place within three months after the issuing of the | Like many other interesting relics of the past which have served their | —_ 
certificate. Where a marria) day and generation, the fleets of the ports, the infant germ of cur modern | SECRETARY SEWARD’S REPLY. 
navy, have had to give place to a new and better order of things, and D partment of State, } 
to succumb to the great law of progress. What a contrast between the | Washiogton, September 7. ; f 
re- 


tiny craft of the Plantagenets, with their crew of 21 men and one garcion } The Secretary of State of the United States is authurieed by the 
and the colossal three-deckers or the iroa-cased Warrior of Qaeen Victo- | sident to express to Mr. De Stoeck!, Eavoy Extraordinary and Minister 


ria! " Plebipoteatiary of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, his profound sense 
The office of Lord Warden, like everything else pertaining to the ports, of the liberal, friendly and » trenton sentiments of his Majesty on 


has been so much shorn of its original power and dignity as to be now | 4 bi j 
Le Faget ne ade pte ate = Fhough fa great theceure but 6 | he subject of the internal differences which for a time have seemed to 
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ge by certificate is intended, and one of the 
parties lives In Ireland, a similar notice of marriage may be given there ; 
and where one of the parties resides in Scotland, a certificate of the pro- 
glamation of bans should be obtained, which has the same effect as an 
ordinary superiatendent registrar’s certificate. 

The consent required in ali the above cases is that of a father, or, if 
the father be dead, then of a guardian lawfally appointed by bim; if 
there be no such guardian, then of the mother uomarried ; if there be no 
gach mother, then of a guardian appointed by the Court of Chancery. 


We may mention, moreover, for the benefit of minors with unwilling and 
unfeeling parents or guardians, that where the person whose consent is 
required is insane, or where such persoa, being a mother or guardian, is 
abroad, or unreasonably or from undue motives withholds consent to a 
proper marriage, the Court of Chancery will, on application, afford 


thing of history and tradition, a certain prestige still clings to a position 
once held by men so illustrious as a Hubert de Burgh and a Prioce Edward 
(afterwards Edward I.) in ancient times, and by Mr. Pitt and the late 
Dake of Wellington in modern times. On the lamented death of the last 
occupant of the post, the Marquis of Dalhousie, there was, indeed, some 
probability of its being allowed entirely to lapse. But Dover and the 
rest of the associated ports bestirred themselves to avert such a catastro- 
phe, and io answer to their petition Her Majesty was graciously pleased 
to appoint Lord Palmerston to the vacancy. The selection of a states- 
man so renowned and so popular could not fail to rouse the enthusiasm 
of the ports, and a universal desire prevails to accord their new chief a 
fitting welcome. 

There are no emoluments now attached to the office, the only advan- 
tage, other than honorary, incident to it being the right of Walmer Cas- 
tle as a marine residence. The Lord Warden is also Admiral of the 
Cinque Ports and Constable and Governor of Dover Castle, the centre of 
his jurisdiction and authority. His functions, indeed, were till lately 
analogous to but more extensive than those of a Lord-Lieutenant of a 
county and a sheriff combined. Being returning officer for all the ports, 
down to the Revolution of 1688 he claimed the right of nominating one, 
and sometimes both, of the members elected to Parliament by each. This 
usurpation was strack at by an early Act of William and Mary, which 
in the end, however, only resulted in handing over to the Treasury the 
illegitimate influence previously exercised by the Lord Wardens, Sche- 
dules A and B of the Reform Act of 1832 cut down the representation of 
the ports within limits commensurate with their altered fortunes and po- 
sition. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 worked a further revo- 
lation in their municipal institutions, abolishing their power to try ca- 
pital offences, and general! assimilating their organization to that 
adopted for the other boroughs of the kingdom. Perhaps the most im- 
portant exemption which still survives to the portemen is their freedom 
from liability to serve in the Militia. The Supreme Court of the Ports, 
called the Court of Shepway, over which the Lord Warden presides, 
took cognizance of treason, sedition, the counterfeiting of the King’s 
eoin or seal, and the concealmentof treasure found, besides hearing ap- 
peals from the minor tribunals. Heze, too, the Lord Wardens used to be 
formally installed, but this Court has been so long obsolete that even its 
site is now not positively kodwn. It is Believed that it was held at a place 
called Shepway-cross, somewhere between Hythe and Westerohanoger, 
and that the installation took place there as early as the reign of Henry 
IL. In 1693, when Lord Sydney was Lord Warden, the ceremony was 

‘ormed at Bredenstone-hill, near Dover. The latter precedent is to 
followed on the present occasion as closly as circumstances will 












































































r relief. 

Warriages by special licence can take place at any time, but all other 
kinds of marriage are invalid unless solemnized Letween the hours of 8 
and 12 A.M. In Scotlaud there are two kinds of marriages—regular and 
solemn, or irregular and clandestine. To procure a regular marriage, 
it is necessary that bans should be published three times on three Sun- 
days or holydays immediately before divine service. On extraordinary 
occasions, the last two, and even all the publications, may be made in 
one day. A certificate of the due proclamation of bansis ted by the 
clerk of the kirk-session, upon which the marriage is celebrated by the 
parish minister before two witnesses, and usually at the house where the 
woman resides. There is no further ceremony than the question of mu- 
taal acceptance pat by the mioister and answered by the parties, and 
a declaration by the minister that the parties are married. 

An irregular marriage may be contracted by words of present 
tense, or by words of the future tense, if followed by cohabitaflon. The 
consent of the parties, which is the essence of the contract, and which, 
followed by cohabitation, is sufficient to constitute a marriage, may be 
expressed before a civil magistrate, or even before witaceses ; nor is it 
required that a clergyman should assist or be present, but the expression 
of consent must necessarily be of a matrimonial intent. The Gretna 
Green marriages were of the irregular kind, aud existed until the begin- 
ning of the year 1857, when an act of parliament came into operation, 
which enacted that, after that date, no irregular marriage in tland 
will be valid unless one of the parties had at the date thereot his or her 
usual place of resideoce there, or had lived in Scotland twenty-one 
days next ing such marriage. English couples rushing to Scot- 
Jaud are therefore now obliged to take time before they venture on 
the most important step in their life—a step on which their happiness or 
misery depends so much. 

The public cohabitation of parties as husband and wife in Scotland is 
— tive proof that they validly married, in the event of its not being 

inctly proved that they did not intend to contract matrimony. This 
is commonly known by the name of marriage by habit and repute. 


ae 
THE CINQUE PORTS, AND THE LORD WARDEN. 


In anticipation of the ceremony of inaugurating Lord Palmerston as 
Lord Warden, a paper publishes this interesting sketch of the 
past and present inetitutions of these ports. 

The veyed organization of the maritime towns scattered along the 
coast of Kent and Sussex, between the North Fore!and and Beachy Head 
—the part of our eeaboard in closest proximity to the Continent—origi- 
nated, as is well known, in very remote times, and was dictated by the 
most obvious exigencies of national defence. Some learned antiquaries 
have traced its establishment to the obscure era when our shores were 
first exposed to the fierce incursions of roving Vikings, Daves, and other 
Norsemen. From Domesday Book it appears that in days of Ed- 
ward the Confeesor the haven towns of Dover, wich, and Romney, 
in consideration of their services to the State by sea, enjoyed exemption 
from all manner of imposi.ions and burdens to which other were 
then subject. In that ancient record no mention is made either of Hast- 
ings or of Hythe ; but there is evidence in the local archives that those 
two ports were early invested with the same special —— aod im- 
munities as the other three. In Henry LIL.’a reign W aod Rye, 
titaate between Romney and Hastings, were incorporated as principals 
and equale with the first five ports; but, notwithstanding this increase 
in the amber, the origioal Norman designation of the entire associa- 
tion as “ the Cinque Ports’’ was retained, and still survives to this day. 
To each of these teven municipalitivs, except Wincheleea, were attached 
teveral subordinate and more or less dependent towns,—some inland, 
Others on the coast, and situated at distances varyiog from three to 50 
miles from the priacipal port of which they were called the “ limbs” or 
members. The entire organization now comprises 16 corporations and 
12 unincorporated members. The rights of the Cinque Ports are ex- 
pressly ratified by Magna Charta, and special charterg were also granted 
them ve Sovereigns dowo from Edward I , % Charles il. 
Although particular parts of the municipal constitution of the indivi- 
dual ports may be of earlier date than the Norman invasion, the general 
framework of their institutions plainly emanated from the masterly po- 
licy of the Conqueror for secaring his communications with the conti- 
nent, aod rivetting bis hold over bis newly-acquired dominions. Long 
before embarking on his great enterprise, his keen eye had detected the 
weak as well as the strong points on our south eastern coast, and the 
turrender into his hands of Dover Castle—a fortress from very early 
times looked upon, by reason of its natural and artificial advantages, as 
“the verie locke and keye of the whole realme of Eogland”—was one 
of the sti ons of the famous oath which he extorted from the unfor- 
tunate Harold. Severing the maritime towns which constituted the 

outworks of his conquest from the two counties to which they be 
, Dake William erected them into a kind of palatine jurisdiction, 
under a gardien, or warden, who had the seat of bis administration at 
eas Coste, and labled sar ae entire — the eontinah tee, 
A naval authority, principal service perfor: 
puts ts estan for the cane e liberties tod immunities they joyea 
ata period when the rest of the country acder an fron deapo- 
tism was the fitting ont and manning of ebips for the transport of the 
King’s armies and the defence of bis coasta. The frequent wars waged 
France by our Princes of the Norman, Plantagenet, and Lancaster 
Mees eoused bouvy demande to be made upon the jarats and barons (ap 
jations equivalent to aldermen and freemen in other towns) of 
ingae Ports. The custom was for the Crown to iesue iis summons to 
the different once a year if neceseary, calling upon them to furnish 
quota of seamen and vessels, and to maintain them at their own 
expense for the space of 15 days. If their services were required beyond 
that period, the additional cost of wages and pey was detrayed by the 
State. By the terms of the charter of Edward 1., 57 ships in all bad to 
be equipped for the King every time he crossed the sea, each vessel to 
have 21 men and one garcion on board. To this array Dover contributed 
21 sbips, Hastings 21, the minor porte likewise sending contingents pro- 
Portionate to their resources. Therefore, while the te number of 
reaahn wee 57, the total force of seamen was 1,187 and 57 garci 
Tt would be a grave error to suppose that the services of this fleet were 
Confined to the mere con of our Ki and their armies beyond 
tea. They fought re; battles with the enemy, their deeds being 
Small” Satine, often trillions, and, if the truth must be told, sometimee 
alittle piratieal. When the Freneh expedition led by the Dauphin invaded 


insolvent debtors, for whom there was a prison within the walls of Dover 
An Admiralty jurisdiction stili remains to him, although of 
very attecuafed proportions. In connexion with this jurisdiction a Court 
of Lodemunage (a name derived from the old English word “ lodeman,” 
leadman or steerer) existed during the wardenship of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, for the licensing and regulation of channel pilots. In this, as, 
indeed, in all his other duties, the great Dake invariably took an active 
interest ; but a recent Act transferring the Cioque Ports pilot to the sa- 
pervision of the Trinity House relieves his saccessor of all sach labours, 

Indeed, but for the fact that the Lord Warden is still the head of all 
the Volunteer corps of the ports, it would be difficult to discover what 
real or substantial faoctions are left to the occupant of an office as old, 
if not older, than the Norman Conquest. 


—— 
RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The Russian minister, Mr. De Stoeckl, had an audience of the President 
on Saturday last, and read to him the following dispatch : 


[ Translation.] 
St. Petersbugh, July 10. 
Mr. De Stoeckl, &c., &c. : 


Sir: From the beginning of the conflict which divides the United States 
of America, you have been desired to make kaown to the federal govern- 
ment the deep interest with which our august master was observing the 
development of a crisis which pats in question the prosperity and ev en 
the existence of the Union. The Emperor profoundly regrets to see that 
the hope of a peaceful solution is aot realized, and that American citizens 
already in arme are ready to let loose upon the country the most formid- 
able of the scourges of political society—a civil war. For the more 
than eighty years that it bas existed the American Union owes its inde- 
pendence, its towering rise and its progress, to the concord of its mem- 
bers, consecrated, under the auspices of its illustrious founder, by institu- 
tions which have been able to reconcile the Union with liberty. This 
Union bas been faithful. It has exhibited to the world the spectacle of 
@ prosperity without example in the annals of history. It would be de- 
plorable that, after so conclosive an experience, the Ufited States should 
be barried into a breach of the solemn compact which, up to this time, 
has made their power. In spite of the diversity of their constitutions 
and of their interests, and perbaps even because of this diversity, 
Providence seems to urge them to draw closer the traditional cord 
which is the basis of the very condition of their political existence. 
In any event, the sacrifice which they might impose upon themselves to 
maintain it are beyond comparison with those which dissolution would 
bring og it. United they perfect themselves, isolated they are 

ly z 

PeTbe struggle which unhappily has jast arisen can neither be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, nor lead to the total des:ruction of one of the parties. 
Sooner or later it will be necessary to come to some settlement, what- 
soever it may be which may cause the divergent interests now actually 
in conflict to co-exist. The American nation would then give a proof of 
high political wisdom in seeking in common such a settlement before a 
useless effusion of blood, a barren rquandering of streng'h and of public 
riches, and acts ot violence and reciprocal reprisals shall bave come to 
deepen an abyss between the (wo parties of the confederation, to end, 
definitely, in their mutual exhaustion, and in the ruin, perhaps irrepara- 
ble, of their commercial and political power. 

Oar august master cancot resign himself to admit such deplorable 


anticipations. 

His Im; Majesty still places his confidence in that tical good 
sense of citizens of the Union who appreciate 80 judiciously their 
true int His Majesty is bappy to believe that the members of the 
federal government and the inflaential men of the two will seize 
all occasions, and will unite all their efforts to calm the rescence of the 
passions. There are no interests so divergent that it may not be poesible 
to reconcile them by labouring to that end with zeal and perseverance, 
in a epirit of jastice and moderation. 





| threaten the American Union, as they are communicated in the instruo- 
| tion from Prince Gortechakoff to Mr. De Stoeck!, and by him read, by 

his Majesty’s direction, to the President of the United States and the Se- 
eretary of State. Mr. De Stoeckl will express to his government the 
satisfaction with which the government regards this new guarantee of a 
friendship between the two countries, which had its beginning with the 
national existence of the United States. The Secretary of State offers to 
Mr. De Stoecki renewed assurances of his high consideration. 

Mr. Ed. De Stoeckl, &c. Witt H. Sewarp. 
ceuunnes coin 


THIS OR FS at.? 

It is mortifying to discover that, It is pleasant to turn from such 
while the Emperor of the Frenchbas exhibitiong of frank malignity to 
been profuse in expressions of good the friendly temper of French capi- 
wishes towards the government of talists, as represented by our cor- 
the United States, he hasat the same respondents at Paris. Ino France, 
time been secretly carrying on an the respect for the cause in which 
unfriendly and uncalied-for plot we are engaged, appeared to be al- 
against that Government. Our most universal among all classes, 

ashington telegrams, this morn- the Legitimists, perh excepted. 
ing, revealing the fact of acorres- The Emperor has no hesitation in 

ndence between M. Thouvenel, expressing his desire for the triumph 
reoch Minister of Foreign Affairs, of the Government. 
and the English Cabinet, are ac- * * The French Emperor is a 
companied with such vouchers as crowned Democrat, who looks with 
at the tidings beyond all doubt. the profoundest interest at the so- 
t is certaic that the French Cabi- lution of our great Democtatic ex- 
net has invited the English to enter periment. 
into an grrangement for forcibly * * For these reasons the Em- 
procaring, this Autumn, a supply ror and the people whose rational 
of cotton and tobacco from the idea he iacarnates, regard with the 
United States, and that the Eogish deepest interest and sympathy the 
Government has declined partici- perpetuity of our Government, and 
pating in the scheme. stand ready to afford all practicable 
It is obvious that we have assu- aid.—N. Y. Tunes, Biitorial, Sep- 





permit. 
Until within the last ten years, the Lord Wardens had the custody of | Sep. 1 


rances of good faith in the case of ‘ember 4. 
England that we have not in the 

case of France.—N. Y. Tunes, Edito- 

rial, 19. 

They (the Confederate States) The letter of Alexander is, at the 
have waited till all moral prestige same time, a telling rebuke to the 
is lost by the decided disapproba- deliberate malignity of other 
tion of their position by the great Powers, that bave sought, in all 
European powers.—Ditio, Editorial, they have said, to give encourage- 

. 10. ment to tbe rebellion in the United 
States.— Ditto, Ed., same day. 


But England proposes to recog- The first flag of trace di 
nize ~ rights of the South as bel- 
ligerents, even before a shot (except 
at Fort Sumter) bas been fired. character as a belligerent. 
* * © [twill take years for ber Anderron made such an acknow- 
to recover in our good will the ledgment at Fort Sumter.— Ditto, 
ground that in a few days she has £d., Sept, 8. ° 

iost.— Ditto, Ed, May 21. 

The death-penalty for this dere. | Theduty of a sentinel is of such 
liction has disappeared from the a nature that ite neglect by sleep- 
military code of all advanced na- iog upon or deserting his post may 
tions.— Ditto, Ed., Sept. 10. endanger the safety of a command 

or even of the whole Army, and all 
nations affix to the offence the pe- 
nalty of death.— Ditto, General Order 
of Gen. McClellan. 

We have no malicious pleasure in citing the above discrepancies ; but 
our contemporary is sliding down 20 fast into the position of the N. FY, 
Herald a8 @ reckless, malignant, persistent, and contredictory abuser of 
a friendly nation, that we would warn our American readers from time 
to time against having their judgments or feelings warped by a procedure 
so undignified, eo uselese, co disreputable. 

dtegelipenin 


POLITICAL GLEANINGS. 


Lor» Patmerston ox Bott Run anp NationaL Derence,— Yesterday 
(says the Zim ss of the 29th ult.) Lord Palmerston was formally installed 
in bis office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, with much pomp and 
circumstance, and amid every demonstration of popular enthusiasm. The 
banquet was beld in the Maison Diev, which has been recently restored 
and decorated. The building, which was formerly a religious house of 
the order of the Templars, is now used asa towa-hall. It is the very 
edifice in which, according to local tradition, the recreant King John de- 
livered hie kingdom to the Papal Legate Pandalf, and undertook to do 
homage for it as a vassal of the Pope, paying 1,000 marks as annual 
tribate. 


Tbe Chairman rose to introduce the toast of the evening. Having re- 
ferred to the ancient glories of the por's, and eulogised the ebaracter 
and merits of their distinguished guest, bis Worship gave the health of 
Viscount Palmerston, the new Lord Warden.—The toast was received 
with vehement and prolonged cheering. 

Lord Palmerston said—* 4-9 Colceel M‘Mordo truly observed 
that recent events in America should teach usa valuable lesson. The 
example of what has happened acrogs the Atlantic shows that you may 
collect thousands of men together and pnt uniforms on their backs and 
muskets in their hands, but you do not thereby convert them into soldiers 
or into an army—(hear, hear)—there must be discipline, It is not enongh 
that there should be individual bravery. Why, our cousios in America, 
as individual men, are as brave es acy that tread the earth. They are of 
the eame stock as ourselves, they are descended from the same parents, 
are animated by the same spirit, and prepared to encounter equal 
dangers. But Sa thousands of men as personally gonsaguene as any 
race in existence get together, each man wanting that lence in 
comrade which discipline and training can aloue eupply, they exhibited to 
the world tbat unfortunate ity of movement Fick took place at 
Ball Rao. That, I eay, is no ment to the valour of the Ameri- 
cans, but affords, I repeat, a lesson which we ourselves may usefully 
ponder and remember—viz , that discipline and organization are indis- 
pensable to make 

Gentlemen 


ispla 
by any portioa of our Army tae 


acknowledgment of the etalon 
or 


any army efficient in the field. 
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ever induce to give it up, and that no 
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economy or otherwise, will cause any Goveroment to refute the aid and 
encouragement n to give due effect to the movement. (Cheers) 
We cannot, aa I have before, attempt to cope with those great States 
which maintain bundreds of of regular soldiers. We accept 
with frankness the right hand of frierdehip wherever it is tendered to us. 
We do not distrust that proffered right hand, because we see the left 
hand grasping the bilt of the sword. Bat when that left plainly does so 
grasp the hilt of the sword it would be extreme folly in us to throw away 
our shield of defence. (Loud cheers.) There are, gentlemen, two secu- 
rities for peace. The one consists in a state of perfect insignificance, the 
other ip a staté’of perfect defence. The security arising from perfect in- 
poem England, I think, will never enjoy. (Laughter and cheers.) 

security for peace which arises from a perfect state of defence, un- 
connected with any notions of aggression, not coupled with hostility to- 
wards any one, but confined volely toa manly determination to protect 
and maintain what we have, is a security which I trust this country will 
long continue to poseese. (Cheers.) And so far from that being a rea- 
son why the most friendly relations should not be kept up with foreigo 
Powers, in my opinion it is the only true, solid, and stable foundation 
upon which those friendly relations and the hope of a durable peace can 
permanently rest. —— 

A Propugcy Concernntnc France anp America.—England will be 
a sufferer by every blow you strike against the South, but she must bear 
it patiently. There may be a vulture in the air who scents already the 
effusion of blood, and will pounce down on the field of battle. France 
is arming at San Domingo. She is a dangerous neighbour, and a more 
dangerous ally. There is no need to turn over the pages of ber history, 
the earlier or the later. Only take up the newspapers of one twelve- 
month. ; 

In the first page of the series she declares that Italy shall be free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic, In the second column of the eame paper she 
signs a treaty which falsifies this declaration. In the firet column of 
the next she protests that she will abstain from an accession of territory. 
In the second column of the same she annexes Nice and Savcy. In the 

fourth of the half-sheet she insists that the Fope’s territories ehall be 
circumscribed. In the fifth, turning it over, she takes possession of his 
chair, and protects him with a circumvallion of fortresses three hundred 
miles in circumference. In the sixth she occupies his city, his castle, 
his palace, and commands him to lie quiet and hold bis tongue. There 
must be a supplement to tle broad sbeet if it is to contain all that might 
be added of similar import. Beware! she will presently teach her neigh- 
bour’s children to cry for a place on her knee. She remembers that 
jana was French, and will insist that whatever once was hers shall 

be bers again. Letier from Walter Savage Landor 

Mr. Rogsvck anp Tue “ Moyrrevr.’’—Mr. Roebuck bas failed in per- 
suading bis countrymen that the alliance of Austria is indispensable to 
England, or that the Hungerians are fools to prefer their rights to the 
word of an Emperor. But he has succeeded in drawing from the Monifeur 
a“ formal denial” of bi#asrertions. Mr. Roebuck was not content to 
mention the cession of the Is!and of Sardinia to France as a remour; he 

told his Sheffield audience that he Anew as a fact the existence of a con- 
vention between the Emperor of the French and King Victor Emmanuel 
to that effect. Surely Mr. Roebuck will not be content to swallow the 
vous mentez of the Moniteur. At least, he owes to his constituents, if not 
to his country and to himself, to inform them how he came by the “ fact” 
which the Moniteur declares to be a fiction. Perhaps Mr. Roebuck will 
do well to communicate his “ facts’ confidentially, like a good patriot 
and Englishman par excellence as he is, to the Foreign-office, before ex- 
Rosing them one his own veracity to the “ moral slaps” of the Moniteur.— 
y svews, 
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The European Mail-Bag. 

It is, or it ought to be, a source of congratalation that the A/rica’s 
Liverpool mails of the 31st ult. bring no momentous intelligence from 
the Old World, seeing that we are treated to more than enough of “ sen- 
gations” in watching or recording the events of the New. What has 
happened, specially of interest, may be thus briefly sammed up. 

The Queen’s visit to Ireland terminated happily on the 30th ult., when 
her Majesty landed at Holyhead and proceeded northwards to Balmoral. 
Her Majesty’s sojourn and progresses and sight-seeings were, we are 
happy to say, a series of successes. In them were comprised, in addi- 
tion to several days’ stay at the Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin, a grand review 
of about 14,000 picked troops on the famous Curragh of Kildare, where 
the Royal Mother saw her Royal heir tradging manfully through mire 
and rain at the head of his company in a battalion of the Guards, in 
training for the future conduct of a realm—an excursion to the lovely 
Lakes of Killarney, where the Court were for one night the guests of 
Lord and Lady Castlerosse at their mansion, and for two were similarly 
and splendidly entertained by the Hon. Col. and Mra. Herbert at Muck- 
Toss Abbey, enjoying among the other delights of that charming neigh- 
Dbourhood 4 promenade of many hours upon the water, and only 
missing the cream of the thing, a stag at bay therein, because 
in this case the hunted stag was no courtier and so refused to be 
Griven thither by the most expert of buntsmen and hounds, Hearty 
and frequent were the greetings interchanged between the Sove- 
reign and her subjects ; in short, this tour of her Majesty has been, like 
many a preceding one, unmarred by any untoward circumstance, a com- 
plete and satisfactory success. 

Lord Palmerston too has bad his Nttle triumph, having been inauga- 
rated at Dover, on the 29th ult., as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
with great pomp and festive display. The office itself is little better, 
than an abeurdity ; but it is associated with so many reminiscences plea- 
sant and flatteriog to the national mind, that no Eoglishman refases to 
sympathise with the occasion. We have only room to-day for a portion of 
the happy remarks that dropped from the new Lord Warden, when toasted 
at the banquet that closed the ceremonies—happy, because terse and 
pointed and befitting the times we live in. There is indeed matter enough 
for philosophers and statesmen to ponder over long and enquiringly, 
in that striking epitome of the state of the civilized world—“ there are, 
Gentlemen, two securities for peace. The one consists in a state of per- 
fect insignificance, the other in a state of perfect defence.”” What homi- 
lies on national pride and national humiliation might be preached upon 
this little text! Must it indeed be accepted as a political axiom? If 80, 
Christendom has mach to learo. 


The Paris Moniteur bas given a flat denial, endorsed by Baron Ricasoli, 
to Mr. Roebuck’s statement that the transfer of Sardinia to France is ar- 
ranged. Time will show where the truth is; but it is asked by pablic 
writers ia search of excitement, whether Mr. Roebuck will sit quietly 
down under this assault upon his veracity, since he affected to speak w'th 
abeolute knowledge of the fact. 

Mr. G. B. Mathew, some time H. B. M. Consul at Charleston and Phi- 


Legation and Chargé ad interim in Mexico, is appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republics of Central America. 

The Funds have been higher and buoyant; the fair prospects of a 
gqod barvest having been most happily confirmed. 





The disturbed state of Southern Italy seriously complicates the Italian 
question, since the reactioniste may say witn some truth that until Na- 
ples is faitly amalgamated withthe new Kingdom, it is premature to 
come to settlement with Rome or Venice. The vile condition of the 
Neapolitan domain appears aleo in this ; that a system of brigandage is 
engendered by the political disturbances of the period, if not actually 
set on foot by Papal and Bourbon emissaries. A large force of marines 
and seamen from H.M.S. Exmouth, 86, have been exercised on shore at 
Castellamare in the Bay of Naples, by way of bint to the vagabonds that 
British forces would interfere, if necessary, to prevent sach general 
pillage and indiscriminate violence as their raacality might suggest. 

From France there is nothing special, unless it be another proof that 
the Emperor’s most devoted instruments lack the discretion that marks 
himself. The Count de Morny has been making a speech before certain pro- 
vincial magnates, wherein he infelicitously told them that liberties accorded 
were better and more durable than those acquired. Now, Frenchmen of this 
day are very willing to receive Imperial gifts, such as public buildings, 
new roads, remission of taxes, and the like, all calculated to call forth 
expressions of rural gratitade. Nay, they will thank their master even 
for increased privileges of tongue or pen ; in short will look up to him as 
the fountain of all good. Bat when you come to pat it to them in plain 
prose that they must owe their liberties to this universal beneficence, 
their national pride is touched, and they murmur unintelligible refer- 


the so called liberal journals of Paris are accordiogly down upon him. 


The Civil War. 


been, we present at least a table of contents. 


British island of Trinidad, some days earlier, appears to be certain 


in fall here, while what crosses the Potomac is mainly guessed at. 
cidents. These, however, seem to us to be the days of the sword, not o 


real importance of a Union demonstration in this quarter, or a Secession 


promptness, 


there are Irish Balle. 


Canada ; The Successor of Sir Edmund Head; More Troops. 


General of Canada, whose term of office bas more than expired. Mad 





In the first place, Mr, Jefferson Davis is now thought to be in the 
land of the living, though many an obituary of him has been writ. | sometimes under indignant protest—all manner of abuse pelted at our 
—There is less certainty in respect to the fate of the Confederate | Government and our Nation, because both one and the other were said to 
States steamer Sumier, which has been wrecked and gone to pieces | lack sympathy with the United States. We have moreover been oces 
several times during the week, but finally re-appears on the 23rd | sionally at a loss to comprehend how any official expression of sympathy 
ult, at the Datch settlement of Surinam. That she was at our | could be reconciled with the policy of non-interference, to which we were 


The vote of the Legislatare of Kentucky to expel certain Confederate 
troops from the soil of that state mast be named among recent civil in- | address another letter to the 7imes, Viewed as to what is omitted in it 


Not the least interesting item in the news-budget by the Africa is the 
announcement that Viscount Monck is to succeed’ the present Governor- 


public oa the arrival of the steamer off Cape Race, this bit of information | the « 


has already been discussed in the quarter most deeply interested, where ” jabl - > 
the general expression will bave been one of surprise that a compara- scusin tain Gatun thus eo tae Go eae 
tively novus homo is to preside over destinies#o important. The questions | close, this most unfortunate breach! Were we to descend to verbal 
universally asked must have been—who is Lord Monck, and what has /| niceties and apply the test that has been applied to us, the phrase, 
been bis training? We can but answer that he is an Irish Peer, born |“ the two parties of the Confederation,” which occurs also in another 
in 1819, married to his cousin, @ daughter of the Earl of Rathdown, | sentence, might be cited as capping the climax of studied insult. 

educated for the Bar, some time a member of the House of Commons 
representing Portsmouth, and for a briet period a Janior Lord | the less unanimous in testifying that this Rasso-American episode cres- 
of the Treasury holding office under Lord Palmerston.—It is obvious | ted, early in the week, aa immense sensation in the diplomatic circles of 
that in this career—a singularly quiet one also—there has been no- 


thing to fit a public man of average atilities for the difficult office aboyg. 
named, if there has been nothing to incapacitate him from filling it, The 
London Globe, which denounces the appointment as Probable and damng 
it with faint praise, speaks of it as “ somewhat exceptional in its charas. 
ter, from the fact of Lord Monck not having been in the Colonial servies,” 
Bat this is a trifle. The London Morning Post, whieh, if we may believe 
the N. Y. Herald, is personally supervised by Lord dean 

tone of 


Jadelphia, then Consal-General at Odessa, and subsequently Secretary of | that one duty of Lord Monck’s mission will be to “elevate 


public men in Canada ;” adding that the Provincial Government, com. 
posed chiefly of lawyers, are believed to be descreditably mixed up with 
the Grand Trunk Railway jobs and scandals! After this of 
Lord Palmerston’s editorial discretion, we need not trouble the reader 
with any more of this imaginary programme, nor waste words ig dis. 
claiming the close connection with the types attributed to our active. 
minded Premier. 

By and through the first-named of these metropolitan journals, another 
spicy bit of information has been sprung upon oar Northern friends— the 
approach of 22,500 Britisa troops to Canada! We have not read the 
paragraph in the (/lobe with our own eyes; but not finding the reporteg 
report corroborated in any other quarter, we set it down as one of the 
many canards of the season. Possibly, however, ten per ceat. of it may 
be true ; the Canadian garrisons being by no means complete. 

We take this opportunity of expressing the sincerest regret that the 
late unworthy atiacks upon Great Britain, made by many American 
journals ion connection with our proclaimed neutrality, appear to hare 
stimulated an unwholesome spirit of retaliation in sundry journals over 
the Border. There has been provocation enough, it may not be denied. 
bat what advantage, we ask, can possibly ensue from the assumption et 
this defiant attitude, by two parties who spit fire and fury at each other 
across an imaginary line? Without lecturing upon the grand politica} 
evils that too often result from inflamed passions, and without expecting 
secular writers to bear always in mind the scriptural injunction that 5 
soft answer turneth away wrath, we beg to remind our irate brethren of 
the quill that a witty and at the same time a kindly parrying of blows 
dealt at them is the most effective of all defences. Iu a mere literary 
point of view it is also more difficult, and therefore more creditable jf 


ences to the Revolution of 1789. Count de Morny may do what he likes ; | well done, than any hurling back of tauats or rivalry of boastings. 
bat he bas used a phrase adopted by Louis XVIII, libertés octroyées, and 


P.S. Since the above was in type we have received a London evening 
paper of the 3ist ult., in which we find it stated that three regiments of 
Infantry are immediately to be placed under orders for Canada—probs- 
bly the 1st battalions of the Rifle Brigade, the 15th, and the 96th Regi. 


ments. The last-named is an error, the 96th not being divided into bat 
The great battle expected somewhere along the line of the Potomac : 
has not yet been fought, though the opponents almost touch at certain talions. Owing however to the Commander-ia-Chief's absence oa the 
points, and skirmishes are by no means rare ; nor do the occurrences of af 
the week eneble one to see any approach to what in hacknied terme is the re rte ny jen _— 10 per cent of faith is 
called “the beginning of the end.” They have, nevertheless, served * #0 generally discussed around us. 
from day to day to keep up popular excitement ; and such as they have witlesne 


Continent, the selection could not be positively made for some days, 


“Liberal, Friendly, and Magnanimous Sentiments.” 
We have endured for several months past—sometimes with patience, 


, | Warningly bidden to adhere. At length a new light breaks in upoo us. Mr. 


though we believe not a word about her being saluted by the Fort there. | Seward had the kindness, a week ago, to explain to dull-minded foreigners 
When forte salute ships-of-war—and we believe the Suméer is not a pri- | what would be acceptable at Washington, and what sort of international 
vateer, beiag commissioned and not licenseg—guns are employed, and of | sentiments he is willing to receive as“ liberal, friendly, and magnanimous.” 
these we hear not a word. Whether she was supplied with coal by pri- | In general way, we ourselves should be inclined to treat any gratuitous 
vate hands at Port-of-Spaio we cannot say ; Dor can we pass any opinion parade of this nature with the emphatic denunciation that Sir Oliver be- 
on the remonstrances on this score said to have been made by Mr. | stowed upon Joseph Surface in the play, 4-propos to “ men of sentiment ;” 
Seward to Lord Lyons, for we lack sufficient information.—In | but when Czars, Presidents, Secretaries of State, and Ambassadors are 
Western Virginia and in Missouri, various and great successes of the | concerned in a sentimental exhibition, the affair is supposed to assume 
Federal troops are reported, and we read of hundreds being captured | political significance, and must be commented upon accordingly. We 
here and thousands defeated there, ignorant how much of truth there is | bestow therefore a brief consideration upon the late letter from Prinee 
in the story, and of the effect that such occurrences would have, if every | Gortschakoff to Mr. De Stoeckcl, which, by the way, might just as well 
printed word were true.—In the meanwh le, if recruiting"be not very | have been addressed from our own Foreign Office to Lord Lyons, seeing 
brisk, the improvement in the morale of the army under General McClel- | that there is not one syllabie in it inconsistent with the views, the expret 
lan is allowed on all hands to have been very marked. Some such vigour | sions, and the conduct of her Britannié Majesty’s government. That some 

in command is evidently wanted hereabouts, for there has been a mati- | sach document.would long ere this have found its way from Downing Sireet 
nous row with some loss of life near Flushing, and the invincible First | Washington we entertain no doubt, had not Earl Russell wisely declined 
Fire Zouaves, who were thought to be out of harm’s way on Bedloe’s Is- | the obvious risk of having his unasked counsel flung back in his face 
land, have re-appeared at the Camp of Instruction, Scarsdale, Westchester | With contumely. Advice from an Emperor is however a different thing ; 
County, and are proclaimed a terror to the neighbourhood. To balance | and the Press here, with rare exceptions, has been thrown into a positive 
this, we are told of a Mississippi regiment in Virginia disbanding them- | twitter of delight on receiving the bit of it that is reprinted in another 
selves and destroying their muskets ; bat good or bad, we have the news | column, although were its writer an American, he would run a fair chance 


of being hustled off to Fort Lafayette. As it is, this correspondence 
will surely tempt poor Mr. Cassius M. Clay to commit suicide, or—to 


f | and what is contained, it appears to us, and it would appear to him, to 


the Senate; and, we repeat, it is absolutely impossible to estimate the | show no particle more of that distinctive sympathy for which the newr 


- | papers crave and clamoar, than our good Queen’s formal Proclamation 


ist movement in that.—Telegrams yesterday afternoon announced many | of Neutrality, or one of Earl Russell’s brief and dry speeches in Parlia- 
arrests at Baltimore, and much feverish excitement in that city.—Pri- | ment. 
vate subscribers to the Government loan come forward with much 


Let us look at % more closely ; and first as to its sins of omission, or 
what would be regarded as such, had the epistle emanated from a British 


We have mentioned above the comparative slackness of military re- | bareau. Search it through, and you will not find the word “ treason” or 
cruiting in this district ; bat we should have excepted that which takes | “ revolt” mentioned therein ; not an allusion is there to the necessity of 
place among oar Irish brethren. Captain or Colonel Thomas Francis | “ putting down ” Secession ; not a good wish or God-speed for the mat- 
Meagher—he is the one to-day and the other to-morrow—is | shalled hosts of President Lincola ; nota hint that privateers of a non- 
the heart and soul of this new outburst. It comes home to | recoguised nation are pirates.—On the other hand, its sins of commission 
us however, simply because this very zealous and gallant officer | ate so palpable, that they could only escape the blindest or most infatu- 
betrays still in all his efforte, in his speeches, his addresses, his | ated of Editorial eyes. The Czar sees a “conflict,” and “ a crisis which 
letters, that unceasing hatred to Great Britain, which uoreflecting Irish- | keeps in question the existence of the Union.” He deprecates the horrors 
men appesr to adopt asa religion. Were the men whose passions he in- | Of a “civil war.”_. He foresees that “ sooner or later it will be necessary 
flames capable of reason, they would ask themselves why it is at the | t0 come to some settlement, whatever that settlement may be,” aad 
same time their most solema daty to uphold United Staves, and to pull | speaks of “a useless effusion of blood” and “a barren squandering of 
down the United Kingdom. Mr. Meagher preaches Union as the be-all | strength and of public riches,” where we have been taught to admire the 
and end-all of political existence in the one case, and insists upon it on | loftiest patriotiem and to hail the holiest of causes, Nor is this all. His 
general principles. What he does in the other is notorious to the world, | Imperial Majesty—if the same measure be applied to him that has been 
though fortunately of not much importance. There are John Bulls, and | applied to other potentates,—has not only declined “to approach aay of 


the questions which divide the United States” and to “express himself 
in this contest,” he has commited the offence, unpardonable elsewhere, 
of ranging oa the same parallel the Northern and Southern sections of 
the country. For him there is in fact no North and no South—he does 
not specify either ; there are no Loyalists and no Rebels—such nemen- 
| clatare is none of his; he only hopes, in all singleness of purpose, that 
ipflgential mea of the two parties” will try to “calm the effervescence 


cessantly made, and with equal success on both sides, to widen, not to 


Those unerring gentlemen, the Washington reporters, have been none 





the Capital. Not a doubt of it ; though, perbaps, not precisely after the 
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fashion which special correspondents; would have us believe. May we 
dare to whisper that the sensaiion, if such there were, must have been of 
the’cachinnatory order? We shall not, we trast, be visited or threatened 
with a lettre de cachet, if we suggest a group of young diplomatiste chuck- 
ling over the non-committing though generous generalities of the Mus- 
covite Minister, and the simple or wilful credulity of the American 
journalists, to say nothing of the marked contrast between the 
deliberation exhibited throughout on one side, and the eager haste 
betrayed upon the other. For it cannot escape notice that, while) 
Prince Gortschakoff’s despatch is dated three months after the Fall | 
of Sumter and the almost simultaneous issue of President Lincoln’s 
stirring appeal to the nation, and while the same despatch was 
two months finding ite way from St. Petersburg to Washington, Mr. | 
Seward’s grateful acknowledgments were made to Mr. De Stoeckl on the | 
very day when the latter read to the President the letter of his “acgust | 
master.” From all this, nearly all our contemporaries who come under | 
our eye extract a world of comfort and glorification, not unseasoned by 
their own imaginary contrast in this matter between the conduct of | 
Russia and of Great Britain, to which we will not further advert. The | 
principal exception is the Tribune of this city, which astutely remarks | 
that the advice now tendered might with more propriety be addressed to | 
the other side. 
As to Mr. Seward’s reply, our opinion of it is shadowed out already. | 
But are we to take this tribate to Russian liberality, friendliness, and | 
magnanimity, as emanating individually from himself? Secretaries, | 
even of State, are generally “ desired’’ or “ requested” to pen the words 
set down for them, whereas the official writer in this case declares him- | 
self “ authorized” by the President. More probably this was a trifling | 
error, caused by excessive haste to give vent to mistaken gratitude. 
But was it also an error that the American Secretary of State himself 
makes mention of “internal differences,” meaning thereby what his | 
Government generally denominates a state of “ flagrant and wicked re- 
bellion?”’ If he trip in his Gcfialiigas, what may not be pardoned to | 
lookers-on ? | 








An Influx of Boyal Visitors. 

While the beautifal French Imperial yacht Jerome-Napoleon and steam- 
corvette Catinat are flaunting the Tricolor, as they lie at anchor off the 
Battery, a bevy of royal French exiles has dropped down among us 
unostentatiously, on board a British merchant steamer. Among the pas- 
sengers by the Africa, whivh arrived here on Thursday evening, was the 
Prince de Joinville, with his son, the Duc de Penthiévre, and his two 
nephews, the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres. The Prince’s 
immediate object is said to be the placing his son at the United States 
Naval Academy recently transferred from Annapolis to Newport, the | 
Duc being destined to the profession of his father, who, we need scarcely 
add, has been one of the most active and zealous of French naval 
officers. Since the events that drove him into exile, the | 
Prince, with the Brazilian Priocees his wife, has been resident in 
England, where his children have been edacated, and where his father, 
his mother, and many members of his family have found a hospitable 
asylum. But there were very obvious reasons why this preference could 
not obtain in this special instance ; the French nation, with its tradi- 
tional jealousy of Eogland, shared to the fall at one period by the Prince 
de Joinville himself, could never cordially receive a youth trained to 
arms or seamanship beneath the British flag—and that the Prince and 
hie family may some day be weleomed back again to the land of their 
ancestors is not on their part an unreasonable hope. The choice there- 
fore of a naval school has almost of necessity fallen hither, for where 
else, out of England, could he fiod such admirable training, such noble 
examples of profeasional skill and devotion, such incentives to distinc. 
tion, such opportunities of wide-world employment, such familiarity with 
maritime pursuits, such ships, such sailors? Blockades will not last for 
ever, and privateers must cease to exist. 

Personally, the Comte de Paris occupies the most prominent place in 
the group of new-comers, as soa of one of the most gallant and accom- 
plished and amiable and hapless Priaces of his time, and of a mother 
who was no less a model in her station, as grandson of Louis Philippe, 
great-grandson of Philippe Egalit¢, descended from a long lige of illus- 
trious ancestors, and probably destined himself to mount the 
throne of France. In the mean-tims as it is no less impossible 
than profitless to peer into the secrets of the future, we are glad 
to see this young man, o2 whom the hopes of the house of 
Orleans repose, acquiring by voluntary study of mankind that 
knowledge of the world which his grandfather picked up in his va- 
rious and romantic struggles for the necessaries of life. Looking back 
to past, and forward to the future whereia we dimly descry a France at 
once free and well-governed, we confess that our sympathies are more 
warmly enlisted on bebalf of the voyagers who come hither on board a 
plain foreign mail-steamer, than for those who travel in an Imperial 
craft, fitted though she may be with the gorgeousness of Cleopatra's 
barge. 

>_> 


Orama. 


My first touch of the oasis has been dry sand. The burlesque of “ Cin- 
derella” is a phantasm, and Mrs. John Wood, I grieve to say, is a dazzling yet 
amocking mirage. I am offensively plain, but there is no affectation so exhaust- 
ing and absurd as that of being very much amused. Of all the theatre-goers, 
the one who most surely excites my attention and sympathy is the middle-aged 
person, whose visits to public places are few, and whose face comes in fone up 
in respectful and determined smiles. He laughs heartily before the thing begins ; 
he laughs at any false alarm, like another person in the audience coughing in a 
loud and peculiar manner, as if by way of prelude to unlimited mirth ; he laughs 
against hope, and it is a cruel sight to see the process of unmistakable stu- 
pidity on the stage by which he is finally brought down to the calmly abiding | 
state of mind in which the majority of the scarred veterans about him started. 
There is the shadow of Vanity Fair on the grave audience I see so often before 
the heartless comedy, which I would rather leave behind me, shrouding the 
hopes of life and juggling its brightest promises into sad mockeries, when | 
step over the threshhold of the temple of mirth and melody. 

I will try to recall the night of perfect fun. I will court back to the golden 
milestone that marks a comedy performance at the theatre which required no 
polite concessions whatever ; which, as one yielded hollow laughter to its 
formal gaiety, did not suggest the facial lie of society, the radiant welcome of 
wearisome guests, the late yawn trimmed with the best of smiles. It is the 
Very first in the retrogressive path! It was set up no later than last week ;and 
at the same Winter Garden. It was no effort to laugh at Clarke, neither was 
the jovial sound that rang there for hours together—and should be lurking now 
im some obscure corner of the house waiting for a good subject of contagion—a 
satire on trath and conscience. Beyond this good experience of genuine fan I 
trudge past many disgraceful first-night pretensions to great excitement and 
hilarity, and past many forbidding spectres of solemn farce and grim and 
stately high old comedy, to come at last to another golden stone raised to a 
creatare fall of humour and barsting with mischief. Mrs. John Wood! Some 
one called her Thalia then, and I thought it the only title. She sometimes 
made me afraid to look at the ladies, but it was of no avail to try to hide my 
own convulsion at the same’ moment; and there was always about her 
that atmosphere of careless and deep enjoyment of every good thing which it 
is a religion to breathe. 

But burlesque, you understand, is the chief concern of mortals here below. 
It is derived, I hope you remember, from a Greek root, which signifies propriety 


and gravity of demeanour. (n the stage the general acceptation of burlesque ig 
an excase for being very much in earnest under pretence of being highly in 
fun. It is the stage antithesis. It gives every actor’s special weakness a fa- 
vourable airing. Depend upon it you will have songs in your burlesque from 
artists that were never suspected of voice in any other walk of the art, and, 


| however ridiculous the words may be, depend upon it the tune will be delivered 


with an unction, as would say, “ an opportunity that occurs bat seldom—make 
the best of it—not engaged for singing business !” 

Commentators do not all agree, however, on the true derivation and meaning 
of burlesque. Remembering that bright and electric crowd of Monday night, 
in the first eager flush of their return from country retreats, with another regu- 
lar season dawning upon hearts as yet undismayed by the police, (one hundred 
in number, and assembled for the purpose of protecting Mr. A. H. Qavepport 
from the blind fury of the ladies and gentlemen of a Broadway_audience), and 
so fresh to the charm of the stage, I remember also a little company of actors 
that delights a fraction of London immensity every night, who would have 
come upon the stage of this cheerful Winter Garden, and, with the same 
material in scenery, dresses, and written words, kept the whole audience, in- 
cluding the police, in a roar of laughter from beginning to end. But then 
every one of them would have been true to the spirit of burlesque, as under- 
stood by the entire company. The Mrs. John Wood of that epirited corps would 
have taken all sorts of liberties with ber operatic airs, played the mischief 
with sentiment, and never approached the uncomfortable point where one’s re- 
spect is challenged over,one’s jovial enjoyment. It is like being told, when a 
fellow is making a most diverting ass of himself, that he is one of the best 
of fellows at heart, to be called upon really to admire the sing- 
ing of the heroine of broad burlesque, and to he put through a 
course of sentimentality when one is so much better pleased with utter non- 
sense. Mrs. Wood should need no argument to convince her that utter non- 
sense needs no bush, but if she does I refer her to the highest sporting authority 
in the city of New York, which says, in so many words, “ I may be wrong, but 
I think that the primary object of theatrical representations should be to 


| amuse as well as entertain their patrons.” We may suppose the suffering of 


Colonel Tantalus to have been very great, with the fruits and wines brighten- 
ing the air about him, and I can think of no more depressing spectacle than 
the chargers of the chariot of the sun struck suddenly with blind staggers ; 
but I call the good and agreeable gods to witness that there isa greater depth 
of melancholy in the situation of the large audience that goes forth to see ‘Cin- 
derella,” thirsty for amusement and purposely relaxed for the easy rule of bur- 
lesgue, and is struck in an attitude of uncomplaining but regretful expectation. 
I here confess that my native pity was never moved so much since the war be- 
gan and surrounded us with objects of commiseration, as by the Thalia of not 
so very longago. The devil was in her eye, but it was a subjugated devil. The 
old glee twinkled about her mouth, but it was on parole of honour and not dis- 
posed to make much of its license. That grotesque movenient of head and 
body, which I have seen dishevel a large and respectable audience, was go- 
verned by an etiquette that was profoundly correct and aggravating. More 
successful suppression I have never seen. I wish every sympathizer with Se- 
cession could hold himselfin as well. What the effect of one unscrupulous out- 
burst of natare would have been no person can accurately decide ; but I think 
that there would have been a riot if at any sad moment while the strains of 
“ Home, Sweet Home !” and other comical melodies were breathing over the 
house, or the highly gratifying narrative of ‘ Cinderella” was being carefully 
pursued to its legitimate conclasion, Mrs. John Wood had paused in her career 
and become headlong ; tipped a large wink to her numerous admirers ; shuf- 
fled once her feet ; let out a violent snatch of eccentric song. 

Thalia has been to the seaside. I saw her name in “ Personals.” Has she 
only caught the majestic idea of the eternal ocean? Did she make out from 
what the wild waves said that they were tired of a sportive life, of breaking 
into di d spray, king their sides with merriment, and dancing eternal 
courses of fresh and abundant life, and only desired to form a part of the re- 
spectable heavy swell, to surge sentimentally on the shore for the benefit of 
young lovers, and to be in all respects proper and serious waves, fit to do the 
most solemn business in their sphere? Did she always get knocked down, and 
never thrilled by the breakers? Did she gaze on the main and vote the white 
caps vanities, and the green curls gewgaws ? 

Both rhapsodical and impertinent, I make no excuse bat my sincere personal 
affliction at the loss of a humour that has lighted many a dull hour before, and 
my mortification that with such cheerful adjuncts and such favourable auspices 
“« Cinderella” should be a burdensome tax upon the patience, and suggest plea- 
sures which it never suppli The reflection lies at the bottom that our thea- 
tres are unwholesome consumers and seem to have got into a morbid dyspepsia 
of tawdry effects. Brilliant scenery, expensive and showy dress, and large 
capitals do, if they do not, supply the place of wit and esprit, and the managers 
are sure of a public that scarcely cares for one opinion of its own, and is good- 
natured enough to tolerate all things when it makes up its mind to ge to the 
theatre. 

I heard the text given with delightful innocence apropos of ‘ Cinderella.” 

















killed and a considerable number injured._——Mr. G. V. Brooke, the 
‘ragedian, bas arrived in Dablin from Melbourne, after an absence of 
some years.————Reporters from Washington state that, at a trial on 
Saturday, one of Berdan’s Sharpsbooters bit a barrel six times in succes- 
me. shooting at a distance of one mile ——-—The Indian Government 
continue to publish reports from all parts of the country relative to the 
cotton-producing capabilities of India, which are represented to be 
equal to all wants, provided that good roads are ctaliabeloe——— 
London Contain notices of “ The Okavango River ; a Narrative of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventare,” by Charles J. Andersson ; but as 


we think that our readers b: iT i 
Gite any enteante or cobs ~ already had enough of Africa, we do not 








Prince Napoleon is expected to re- 
tara to New York by the close of the present week. On Monday last 
the Princess Clotilde went to meet him at Niagara Falls. With 


reference to the monument erected to William the Conqueror at Dives, 
mentioned in Jast week’s Albion, the Scotsman says “We shall probabl 
next hear of a monument to Tubal Cain as the first artificer, or to No 
for his able steering of the Ark.” —-——The cricket match between the 
Eastern and Western Elevens of Canada was played on Thursday and 
Friday of last week, and resulted in the victory of the East, with four 
wickets to go down. —It is intended to connect the kingdom of 
Bormah with the British province of Pegu by telegraph. Alre: y there 
are two or three short telegraph lines in operation in the capital. 
There were nearly 200 divisions in the Houre of Commons during the past 
fession. Of these 42 were on going into committee of supply, 10 on the 
Appropriation of Seats Bill, 8 on the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill, 6 
on the University Elections Bill, 5 on the Irremovable Poor Bill, 5 on the 
Salmon Fisheries Bill, and one on the Queen’s Speech. —Lord Pal- 
merston has been passing a portion of the recess at Walmer Castle prior 
to his inauguration as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. On the 220d 
ult., he attended the Dover races as one of the Stewards and entered into 
the spirit of the proceedings with his accustomed vivacity. —It is 
stated that Sir Edward Coey, the mayor of Beltast, who has just been 
koighted, entered Belfast a poor boy about forty years ago, seeking em- 
ployment without a shilling in his pocket. Now he is one of the 
wealthiest men in the community. He has purchased, at a cost 
of £80,000, the ancestral estate of the Earl of Antrim, and he 
now ranks among the leading gentry of his, native country———— 
The Princess Clementine of the Two Sicilies is to be married to Prince 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, the heir of the Grand Duke of Tascany a) 
They are to be married in Rome.—-——An application has been mi 
to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862, for permission to ex- 
hibit “ specimens illustrative of the seven ages in the life of a bug.” 
The beautiful Angel Fish at Barnum’s Museum is dead. 
There are four things to be deteated: a lady sucking the handle of her 
parasol, a “ gent’’ sucking his walking stick, a boy smoking, and a fool 
fishing in a punt. It is proposed to introduce the cochineal in- 
eect into Australia. The cacti on which the ineect feeds grow luxuriant- 
ly in many parts of the Australian colonies, The great Welsh 
“bardic festival,” or Eisteddfod, was held at the ancient Castle of Con- 
way, under the presidency of George Osborne Morgan, of London, on 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th ult. —The Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
the request of the King of the Sandwich Islands, bas consented to con- 
eecrate a Bishop for the superintendence of a Church of England 
M'ssion in his dominion, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Soret dave reaolved to t 3002. a towards the maintenance of 
the re will 





























be strengthened by three clergymen of the 
rch of America. The seat of th 
first the Rev. T. N. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and su’ 
Cheleea. M. Calley Saint Paul, t 
and father-in-law of the de |’Isly and General Fleury, has been sen- 
te in Paris to pay a fine of $600 on exactly the same charges 
were pref agaiost Monsieur Mirés.—————' Bucks 
tiser says that Stowe is about to be n restored to the list of the 
of England, and be re from its fallen state—as steps 
are to be taken to re-furnish suites of rooms for the Dowager Duchess 
of Buckingham, and the present Dake and Duchess. —————— 
wrong’, \con week for the Domes of the Great Exhibition lo ncert com- 
os ty fa aw ee” The domes be 
feet in height by 160 feet diameter, 0d will weigh ee 
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“You gramble” said my friend, “ because it is not another ‘ Pocahontas!’ I 
make up my mind that what has been stood once can be stood again. Ought 
we to be more particular over new things than we were over old ones? Please 
to mention the recent burlesque that made you langh more than ‘ Cinderella.’ ” 
And failing in the attempt I must acknowledge that Mrs. Wood is not capable 
of really good burlesque, which I know to be a false premise, and that the 
writers for Vanity Fair are incapable of a single happy idea, whereas I have 
read no end of clever things in that periodical, and that the story of “ Cinde- 
rella” is not suitable for travesty, notwithstanding it bristles with opportuni- 
ties for keen local satire and uproarious fun. 

Humour, perhaps, is something more than verbal even in burlesque, upon 
which from time immemorial have been foisted all the audacities of punning, 
and there may be weariness even for a Broadway assemblage in the ejaculation 
of old slang, and the mention of public men and popular tradesmen. I wonder 
if there is any branch of his art to which the actor condescends with so much 


ful of artistic luxuries. If I could think of any one clever feature of “ Cinder- 
ella,” how gladly would I change this current of bitterness into the sweetest 
waters. I do think of one. It occupies little more than an hour and a half in 
the playing. 

Miss Keene opens her theatre on some approaching night, with a burletta, in 
three acts, called, I believe, the “ Seven Sons of Gammon,” and written by G. A. 
Sala. Her company is named as follows : Miss Laura Keene, Mrs. J. H. Allen, 
Mrs. Lotty Hough, Miss Sara Stevens, Mrs. Chanfrau, Mrs. Dillon, Mrs. Mar- 
lowe, Miss Burke, Miss Frances, Miss Everett, Messrs. H. F. Daly, Levick, 
Peters, Dillon, Marlowe, J. H. Stoddart, Goodrich, Bilby, and Richardson. 

Herrmann, the prestidigitateur, promises to begin on the same night at the 
Academy of Music.—The Wallack opening will be later in the eventful week. 
The name of the new comedy is being gradually constructed by the Veteran, 
and is said to be five acts long itself. INIGO. 





Hatts aud HFancies, 


Montreal papers announce, with 
fresh proofs of the noble and thougbtfal oe Mesers. T. & W. 
Molson, in connection with the new University building. —Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, the brilliant novelist, is now on a tour through the 
United State.———_——The London and North-Western Railway Com- 

y built recently a superb car for the accommodation of the Queen, 
| om family, and euite. One of the novelties is an arrangement, by which 
a comfortable and elegant sleeping epartment is extemporised. 
Mr. P. 8. Hamilton has retired from the Editorship of the Acadian Recorder, 
after nearly eight years’ labour. The Paris paper, that announced 
the death of Tom Thumb in a bospital, was in error. The tiny gentle 
men is exhibiting himeelf in Canada —-——In reference to Sardinia 
and French designs — it, an exasperated orgaa of the Tuileries speaks 
of “ that eternal Mr. Kinglake.” Thus did the Tcries ulways allude to 
“tbat everlasting Joe Hume.” It is stated that 15,000 bales of 
Surat Cotton have been shipped from Liverpool to this port 
Professor Way, of Engiaod, has offered to the Government at Wasbing 
ton the use of his invention in producing magnetic light.— Pa 
papers speak of a new “ Aeronef,” or Air Ship. A terrible acci- 
dent bas oecurred on the London and Railway. Two excur- 
sion trains came in collision in a tuonel. Twenty-three pereons were 


























self-protest as burlesque, and whether it is not, at the same time, a branch fruit. | Edwin 


ratefal and deserved encomiums, | P 


uc waste, half 
ployed in instruction should be devoted to gymnastic exercises and drill. 
The nuptials of Sir George Wombwell with Lady Julia Villiers, 
were to have been solemnised on the 28th ult. .The Earl of Coventry 
does 





was to officiate as “ best man” to the bridegroom.———Sportin 
not seem to be incompatible with gentler pursuits. At the late Malton 
Flower Show, John Scott kept up his fame as a , in an equal 
degree with his reputation as a trainer, inasmuch as he gained no less 
thao five Pangan tor pumpkins, marigolds, gooseberries, aud currants. 
Charlton was fortunate enough to have the first prize for an orna- 
ae eee eee awarded to him. Lord Henry Bentinck 
urkish bath fitted up for the benefit of his extensive hunting 
talian government has determined on no eek 
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‘Xpense, 
The Pictou Standard says that gold 
and New Annao.—-——-An inventor in Eogland has discovered a sub- 
stitute for oilcloth. It is composed of an intermixture of cork and India- 
rubber, and is said to be in many respects much better than oil-cloth for 
halls, passages, dc. The pneumatic experiments that for some 
mn ah te yy apt a grep ay a pe | 
and the apparatas is about to be removed for permanent wor 
layiog down underground between the General Post-office, the 
ffice in Bi , and London and North Western Railway at 
square. The experiments are considered as satisfactory as they 
can be on a small scale. When Parliament is up, comes the sea- 
son of oddities, The St. Thomas Despatch teils a story of a heifer, only 
fourteen months and five days old, which gave birth a short time since 
to five calves! Both mother and offepring are said to be doing well! 
——_———-Mr. J. C. Derby, so long and Log | known to the book- 
trade and reading public, has accepted the United States Consulship 
‘orto Rico. The trial in London of the Baron de Vidil for 
tempting to morder his eon, for the purpose, it is supposed, of inheriti 
tbe young man’s ge yey inated in se condemned to 1 
months’ imprisonment with bard labour. The soa is imprisoned for one 














month, per ay A testify against his father. mp ng 
of many monthe, Lady Georgiana Fane sailed for Liverpool on Wednes- 
day, in the Asia. he large hotel at Nabant, unoccupied this 








season, has been burnt down. The to convert a part 
of the ancient Palace of Lialithgow into a Court-House has been abaa- 
doned.—_———Sir James Fergusson, MP. for Ayrshire, is making a tour 
through Britizh North America. ——Capt. Stone, of the Cunard 
steam ship Arabia, has received a valuable riog from Prince Alfred, as a 
memento of his late pleasant trip under Capt. Stone’s charge from Hali- 
fax to Liverpool. 





— 
LATEST FASHIONS. 
Several new bonnets have appeared within the last fewdays. Amon 
the prettiest is one of white crin lined with light blue silk, aod trimm 
with a taft of blue feathers, fixed by a tea rose. A fancy straw bonnet, 
silk of two dif- 


for demi-toilette, is trimmed with a plise¢ & la vieille 
ferent shades of green, and on one side a bouquet of flowers. A bonnet 
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of Belgian straw has the front trimmed with three plaitings of blue rib- 
bon. On the left side there is a bouquet of blue chrysanthemums, and | 
the same flowers are intermingled with the under-trimming. A much- | 
admired Leghorn bonnet is ornamented with a tuft of red corn-flowers 
and wheat ears. The strings consist of white ribbon, figured in a pattern 
of wheat ears. One or two bonnets, compcsed of straw and French cbip, 
have been very effectively trimmed with peacocks’ feathers, the blue 
feathers from the neck and breast of the bird beiag tastefully blended , 
with the richly variegated tail-feathers. Ia Paris peacocks’ feathers | 
have latterly been employed for eveuing coiffures. They are worn above | 
the forehead, mounted in the diadem form. Sometimes they are made 


into wreaths, which encircle the hair at the back of the head, and maay 


head-dreases are composed of peacocks’ feathers intermingled with black | of Wight, Col. 


lace. The newest fashion for evening head dresses consist of a single | 
tuft of flowers bined with p ks’ feathers, bat without the admix- | 
ture of foliage. The tuft is worn on one side of the head. This coiffare 
has obtained a decided success at the balls given at Vichy. Tafts of | 
the same flowers and featbers as those in the coiffure are employed in or- | 
namenting various parts of the dress, At the balls just mentioned, seve- 
ral dresses have consisted ot white tulle, with three skirts, edged with 
ruches of the same, and narrow rows of white eatin ribbon. Rows # 
narrow black velvet are again becoming fashionable for trimming dresses. | 
Flounces set on in waves are also in favour, and have a very pretty 
effect. By young ladies a straight scarf of the came material as the dress | 
is frequently worn. od 
In the trousseau of a lady of bigh rack there is an extremely beautiful | 
dress of worked muslin, which we may here notice. The pattern of the 
embroidery consists of bouquets and wreaths of roses. The dress has | 
three skirts. The first has a broad fivunce, lined with blue silk, edged | 
with a ruche of crape of the same colour, notched. The second ekirt is | 
lined with blue silk, and edged with a notched ruche of crape ; and above 
this descends the third, which is open on one side, and trimmed with | 
bows of blue ribbon. This dress has two corsages, the one high and the 
other low, to be worn as occasion may require. The high coreage has 
the sleeves full at the shoulder, open at the inner part of the arm, and 
finished at the ends by embroidered revers. Another dress, composed of | 
pearl grey silk, has the skirt trimmed with three bands of silk, of a bright | 
tint of green, edged with black blonde. The corsage is low, and has a | 
pointed pelerine, trimmed with rows of green eilk edged with blonde. A 
very pretty dress of mauve-coloar grenadine, made within the last few 
days, bas seven narrow flounces, beaded by a pinked ruche. The corsage, 
high, and battoned up the front, is in folds descending from each shoulder 
to the point in the centre of the waist. The sleeves are shaped to the 
elbow, and with revere, The seam of the sleeves is covered, and the re- 
vers edged round with a ruche of mauve colour silk. Among the most 
admired of the new ball-dresses we may mention one composed of light 
blue tarletane, with two skirts. The lowest skirt is trimmed with four 
flovoces, and the upper one is raised on each side by a double cordon of | 
white lilac, and a fall-blown rose. The corsage has a berthe trimmed | 
with two frills headed by a small cordon of white lilac. The short | 
sleeves are edged with a frill. The b t-de-corsage ists of a rose | 
and a white lilac, and a wreath of the same flowers will be worn in the | 
hair.—Lady's Newspaper, August 24. 


Ovituary. 


Tue Counress or Newsurcu.—Ia reference to this venerable lady, | 
whose death has been already recorded, a correspondent of the London | 
Review writes as follows :—“ It is not a little curious that this venerable 
lady should bave lived to see the ancient Earldom of Newburgh re- 
stored, after the lapse of nearly balf a century, to its rightful owner, 
the present Counters, who is a native of, and resident at, Rome, being | 
married to the Marquis of Bandini, of the Papal States. Bat go it ia, | 
What is more strange is, that the late Countess actually lived to see the | 
title assumed and borne by no less than four individuals, who wore in 
succession the coronet of Newburgh, though no more eatitled to wear it 
than Lord Edward Howard’s infant eon is to assume the Dukedom of 
Norfolk. The story is as follows:—Francis Eyre, Eq., of Hassop, 
Derbyshire. whose mother was a sister of the fourth Earl (as we learn 
from Lodge’s Peerage), assumed and enjoyed the honours of the house, | 
on the assumption that the issae of his mother’s eldest sister being fo- | 
reigners, and not having been naturalised, could not legally succeed. Ac- } 
cordingly, both this gentleman, who styled himself the sixth Earl, his 
sons, the seventh and eighth Earls, and his eldest daughter, Lady Doro. 
thy (wife of Colonel Leslie, of Balqubain), who was styled niath Count- 
ese till her death ia 1853, must be regarded as intraders into the ranks 
of the Peerage. It was only in 1857 that ot yo eee and rightfal owner 
of the title, Cecilia, Princess Giustiniani, Marchioness of Bandini, 
was naturalised by Act of Parliament, together with her son, and her 
* case’ having been brought before the House of Lords, was confirmed 
fn what had all along been the rightful property of ber father and her- 
self since the death of the husband of the lady whore obitaary we record 
in 1841. The Newburgh family have all along adbered to the Roman | 
Catholic religion, and bave largely intermarried with the Cliffords, Bel- 
lews, Howards, Webbe, 
The third Counters married as her second husband the Hon. Charles Rad- 
cliffe, brother of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, of Gilston, Cam- 
berland, who was executed on Tower Hill for high treason ia 1746, 
thirty years after having been foand guilty of treason for joining in the 
Scottish rebellion of 1715. Her soa and successor by this gentleman, | 
and the father of the late Lady Newburgh’s busband, claimed, w ithout 
success, the restoration of the Derwentwater estates, but subseqaue otly 














acquiesced in an Act of Parliament, passed in 1749, by which the re- |) 


venues of those estates were settled on Greenwich Hospital, receiving a 
sum of £30,000 for himself and bis sisters ; and the husbaod of the late 
Countess enjoyed a pension of £2500 a-year, in recognition of his claim 
upon the Derwentwater property.” 

ATKINSON, THE TRAVELLER —The A‘heneum thus speaks of this ex.| 
plorer and author, whose death was recorded in our colamas last week. 
—* A noticeable man bas passed away in our Siberian illustrator and ex- 

lorer, Thomas W. Aikineou. His death took place at Lower Walmer, | 
ent, on Tuesday, last week. For about s year, the great traveller bad | 
been ailiog ; never having quite recovered from the waste of his long and 
ardaous journeys in the wild country of the Amoor ; but no immediate | 
had been feared by bis physician. Little or no suffering had ac- | 
companied his decline, aod his most intimate friends had scarcely dreamt | 
that his life was io peril. He tried the country air ; be rode ; he walked ; 
he bandied bis familiar gun. In the early summer be bad a fall which | 
shook and injured him. Bat be bore up well, and went down to Walmer, | 
as every one goes down in August tothe sea. At length he passed away 
as into a tranquil seep. Atkinson was born in Yorkshire, on the 6th of 
March, 1799, and he was consequently in his sixty-second year when be 
died. He was in the truect and beet sense a self-made mano. Left ac 
orphan when a child, be began life for bimself at the early age of eight ; 
from which time he gained bis own living, while training bimself into a | 
scholar and a well-maovered gentleman. Those who met him in| 
is later nee in the drawing-room or the country-house, were struck by | 
the uodefioable grace and bearing which are sometimes thought to be 
the monopoly of ancient race. He educated himself as an architect, and | 
a church bailt by bim in Manchester testified to his skill as a builder ; | 
but bis instrament was the pencil, and bis vocation that of a traveller. | 


New Zealand. 


tember, 1787. He was 
—At Paris, Louisa Catherine, Princesse de Montleart, daughter of the late Gen. 
Sir W. Keir Grant.—At Edmonston, Biggar, N.B., Honoria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Major-General Sir Henry Havelock.—At Arichat, Cape Breton, 
Thos. H. Faller, Esq., for a number of years representative of the county of 
Richmond in the House of Assembly.—At Brooklyn, in his 81st year, Mr. Robert 
Balmanno, a native of Scotland, but for many years a citizen of this country. 


British men-of letters.—The Hon. Ross Cuthbert, seignior of Lanoraie, died at 
the Manor House there on the 28th ult., in the 85th year of his age. Born in 
the first year of the independence of the United States, he married a daughter 
of Dr. Rush, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence.—At Belfast, 
Mr. James Brace, author of “ Classic and Historic Portraits,” and editor of The 





| for the new plating, so that only a foot of thickness remained. Op thig 





Lieut. in August, 1791 ; and Gen. in July, 1830. | the plate. It is this obvious principle which is illustrated in the 

| of ships’ armour devised by Mr, Jones. The armoar itself is of the 

| Bary cbaracter, consistiog of iron plates fixed upon a stout timber back- 
| ing, but, instead of being placed vertically, 80 as to present an upright 


wall of metal, it is placed at an angle, so that a sloped face only is teen 
, 


like the slant of a parapet. Thiswas the device which was testeq on 
Mr. Balmanno was well-known here as the friend and correspondent of many Wednesday last. A target which bad already been practised 


previous experiments was stripped of its old plates, to receive the 
| prepared by Mr. Jones. It bad originally beea 13} inches thick a4 


upon 


woodwork, but an inch and a-half of this was dubbed off to fit the 


Northern Whig.—at Clifton, J. Gannon, Esq., Surgeon R.N.—At Cowes, Isie | the fresh plates were fixed, consisting of four iron slabs, two being of 43 


W. Huey, late Lieut.-Col. of the Ist Royal Regiment.—Major 
T. Armstrong, late of the 16th Lancers and 46th Foot.—At Bath, the Rev. J. R. 
Pitman, M.A., Domestic Chaplain of her late Royal Highness the Dachess of 
Kent.—At Cairoon, on his passage to England om Bombay, T. W. Ratter, 
M.D., 724 Highlanders. At Lyme, Dorsetshire, H. Boteler, Esq., Captain R.N. 
—In London, Henry Hamilton, Esq., of Balli 1, county Meath, late Captain 
in the 13th Light Dragoons.—Major C. H. Montrésor Smith, late of Auckland, 


Appoturments. 


Field Marshal Viscount Comb , G.C.B.," ti } jer-in-Chief 
of the Forces in the East Indies ; and General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., who 
commanded the British forces which advanced to Cabul in 1842, to be Knights 
of the Must Exalted Order of the Star of India.—W. Hackett, Esq., to be H. M. 
Advocate on the Gold Coast ; A. Macnab, Esq., to be Surveyor of Public Works 
for the Island of Grenada: C. H. Fowler, Esq., to be Colonial Surgeon for the 
Island of St. Helena.—George Benvenuto Mathew, Esq., now H.M. Chargé 
d’Affaires’and Consul-General to the Lee of Gu@temala, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Hondaras, and Salvador, to be H.M. Minister Plenipotentiary to those Re- 
publics. — 


armp. 


Tae Forcre Kixc or Great Britaty.—Ia the eastern extremity of the 
Camp, slightly removed from the general mass of buts, and standing 
balfway up a gentle slope of grassy mounds, is a hut rather larger than 
the rest, very neatly kept, and with a lawo and little garden round it. 
This is the hut of the Prince of Wales. It was formerly occupied by 











| General Ridley, who now resides in anotber smal] mansion of the same 
ki 


od, but nearer to head-quarters. The Prioce Consort rode from the 
station acroes the Carragh direct to this temporary wooden villa, the hut 
of the Prince of Wales. Bat his Royal Highness had already left, and 
was out with his regiment at drill in the green sloping valley, some mile 
or so across the plain. To this spot, therefore, the Prince rode, and re 
mained attentively watching the Guards while they were put through all 


the most difficult manceavres which one regiment is capable of perform- | 


ing. Beyond one or two Irish peasants who happened to be passing, 
there was hardly a single spectator in the plain. Yet the sight was a 
suggestive ove, though neither very gracd or very striking as a spec- 
tacle. Apparently it was only three mounted gentlemen looking on at 
regimental drill. Even the country people present did not kadw that 
the Prince Consort was one of these three, or that the fair young officer 
with black crape on his arm at the rear of the regiment, who was so 
quick in obeying Colonel Percy’s stentorian orders, and who stood at 
sach rigid attention among the privates of his company till the word 
“ Officers at ease’ gave him ard others time to rest and wipe their 
brows, was the Prince of Wales, the future King of England. Yet there 
he was, shoulder to shoulder with Privates Smith and Brown, and look- 
ing after bis company with as much care and eager activity as all the 
rest of the captains. 

He looked, as he always does in his uoiform, remarkably well, per- 
baps a little browner, and certainly more robust and formed in figure, 
even, than he did on that eventful morning when be landed from the 
Hero and won the hearts of all the ladies of Halifax by standiog under 


the regiment and with it of the Prince lasted contiouously for some hour 
anda half orso. It is quite superflaous to say bow the Grenadier 
Guards acquitted themselves during this examioation. Long and strict 
trainiog has brought this superb corps to such a perfection of drill that the 
whole regiment resembles a single _— of machinery in the solid, evea 
precision of its om movement. The marching past at elow, quick, and 
double time was really wooderful. When the drill was at last over the 
Prince Consort rode by the side of the Priace cf Wales as the corps 
marched back, and waited till the regiment was dismissed, when both 
went away to his Royal Highnese’s quarters. —Ler/er from the Curragh. 


Tus CavaLry.—The arrangements for the reorganization of the caval- 
ry are finally setiled, and, as regards go ae equipments, will come 
into operation on the Ist of April, 1862. he 28 regiments are to be 
divided into three classes. The first, or beaviest, will consist of the 4th 
and 5th Dragoon Guards, the Ist Royal Dragoons, and the Scots Grays, 
for which regiments the standard for recruits wi!l be from 5ft. 9in. to 5ft. 
llin. The second, or medium, will comprise the King’s Dragoon Gaards, 
Bays, 31 Dragoon Guards, Carabineers, 7th Dragoon Guards, Enniskillen 


the prescribed height is 5!t. 7in. to 5ft. Yin. The third or Light Cavalry 
class will all be designated and equipped as Hussars, and wii! consist of 
12 regiments—viz.: the 3d, 4th, 7th, Sth, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 


from 5ft. Gin. to Sft. 8io. It will thus be seen, as we have before informed 
our readers, that the only change of tailoring will be in the case ot the 
four Light ~_ = regiments, and in their instance it mere:y consists of 
an al/»ration of lace on the tunic and the substitution of a busby for a sha- 
These are very great modifications on the original recommendations 
of the committe, which were not approved ; and, if we bave nothing 
particular to say in their praise, we have very little room for saying 
anything to the contrary.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The head-quartecs and staff of the 73ed regiment arrived at Graves- 


end on the 24th alt. from India.——Lord Clyde bas gone to Germany, as 


the military representative of Eogland at the important saltieerp tan: 
nceuvres of the Praseian army about to take place between Coblen'z 
and Dasseldorf.——The Montreal papers mention the parades of the 47th 
Regiment, under Col. Kelly, with great commendation.——Mr. West- 
ley Richerds’s breech-loading rifled-carbine are to be adopted in the ca- 
vairy. The following is the description of this very efficient weapon : 
Bore, 0448 ioches; weizht of ballet, 400 grains; length of barrel, 20 
inches ; number of 
turn in 20 inches; weight, Gib. 1}cz.; sighted to 700 yards; ballet, 


cylindro-conoidal, with hollow base.——It is said that Col. Sir R. Wal- 


grooves, 8; charge, 2 drachms; pitch of rifling, one | - 


inches, and two of 5}. The target thus completed was eet up on the 


| aot of an old Arctic vessel, the (riper, in sach a way as to present a 


slope of about 50 degrees, and was then towed out to sea to be tried 
| against the powers of an Armstrong gun. 
| It happened that everything was favourable to the accuracy of the ex. 
| periment. The gun was one of the heaviest ia use, throwing a bolt of 

110 lb..—the very kind of projectile which had emashed the Shoebury- 
| ness butts into fragments. The firing took’place at 200 yards’ dis 
and the practice was most perfect. The shots hit the target so traly 
that if it could have been penetrated at all they must have pierced it, 
Six bolts actually strack the armour within a space of 21 inches by 12, 
and three of these fell within an inch or two of the same spot. Thus the 
critical test of a succession of blows at the same point was thoroughly 
applied, and it does not seem, indeed, as if any shield could ever haye 
been battered with more tremendous force. The effect produced, how. 
ever, was comparatively insignificant. The last shot of all, thoagh light- 
ing just on the track of the others, and giving, as it were, the last blow 
to the work, failed to penetrate the armour, and, as 4 general result, it 
was found tbat, though no fewer than 16 shots had been planted more 
closely together than could ever be expected under ordinary conditions 
of practice, the plates were not pierced nor was the woodwork materially 
injared. The fioal ebot, says the report, fell ‘co Nos. 15 aad 3, carrying 
away the armour plates in irregular pieces between shots 15, 22, 3, 21, 
11, 7, crashing the surface of the 12-inch wooden backiog, but not ip 
any way breaking through the same or damaging the shell of the vessel 
in the slightest degree.” 

Such resulis certainly seem to open a new system of shipbuilding, for 
we do not see how it is possible to qualify them or explain them away. 
The attack had the fairest poesible chance. The shots of the moat 
powerful piece of ordnance in use were delivered one after another with 
| extraordinary accuracy, and yet we are assured that they failed ia reach- 

ing the woodwork through the iro plating. It follows, therefore, that 
| if there should be no other objection to Mr. Jones’s principle, we have 
found a way of making men-of-war shot-proof. It deserves to be men- 
| tioned that the iron plates were of peculiarly good manufacture, and 
| they appear also to have been set on to the woodwork in a jadicivus 
| fasbion, but the essence of the device consists, of course, in the shape or 
| angle given to the face of the armour. The next question, then, is whe 
ther sach a slope is compatible with the sea-going qualities of a ship— 
| whether a vessel built with sides falling in at an angle of 50 will answer 
| in all other respects as well as in her power of resistance to shot. That 
is a point which we shall probably see discussed. It has been said that 
| such a veasel would be washed over by the waves and drenched like a 
half sunk rock at high tide. It has also been urgea, and with obvious 
plaasibility, that a high-sided ship ranging alongside such a craft, and 
| fring dowo upon her, would strike her armour plates no longer at an 
| angle, bat poiat blank, ao that the charm would be broken. ‘ 
} If, however, these objections can be refuted or removed, we may, per- 
haps, see our ships of war assuming the form which we have delineated 
above, and of which models have been constracted already. Sails and 
masis would probably be dispeased with, and reliance placed upon steam 
alone. The veseel lying low in the water, with her single tier of guns 





‘the arch of the dockyard while his photograph wes taken. The drill of | and her low sides sloping off like the roof of a house, would offer no mark 


to an enemy, and, indeed, would hardly be a visible object at a little dis- 
| tance. The change would be exactly analogous to that which took place 
| in fortification atter the discovery of gunpowder. Instead of str 
| towers and massive walls, the new system introduced sunken walls 
low parapets of sloping turf. The principle of defence consisted in ex- 
posing no surface to attack. A fort in a flat country was scarcely visi- 
ble. Citadels of the first order, and capable of sustaining a six months’ 
| siege, could only be distinguished by a few low embankments from the 
| meadows around them. Just so willit be with sbips, if the new princi’ 
ple should prevail. The poetry of the old idea will be lost. There will 
| be an end of lofty masts, swelling eails, and graceful bulls. A ship will 
no longer be a splendid compound of strength and beauty, sitting the 
waters like a bird. She will be a terrible machine of destruction, invisi- 
| ble till she suddenly discloses herself, and as impregnable to all attacks 
| as a submarine rock. The confliet of two such vessels would be like the 
| conflict of two catamarans. A man-of-war, fa short, would be reduced to 
the simplest form of a floating battery, moved by steam. The only object 
| of the builder wouid be to cover a certain number of Armstrong guns 
| with an impenetrable shield, to make the fabric float in water, and to 
propel it at the quickest possible rate. The new British cruiser woald 


Leslies, and other influeutial Catholic families. | Dragoons, Sth, 9ib, 12th, 16th, and 17th Lancers, for which regiments | be an armed raft under en iron tortoiseshell. 


| However, there is still an obstacle in the way of this consummation. 
Sir William Armstrong has been defeated this tim, but he may be vic- 


| 18cb, 19th, 20th, and 21st Haseare, for which the standard beight will be | ‘0'10U8 again by and by. He won the day at Shoeburyness, thou 


be lost it at Portsmouth, and when his new 300 pounder comes oat Mr. 
| Jones’s target may perbaps resist no longer. The attack and defence 
| seem to prevail by turns, and it is hard to say whether artillery or ar- 
| mour may be foued the stronger at any given period. All we can sa 
it present is, that ships can undoubtedly be made to carry armour which 
will give them considerable, if not absolate, security against the most 
| powerful artillery. If it it were not for this protection the new 
| would make short work of anything afloat. The other day an unlucky 
| privateer belonging to the Confederate States took the federal frigate 
| St. Lawrence for a merchantman, ran out of Charleston harbour, and 
| intoher. The frigate, we may well suppose, was taken aback at the au- 
| dacity of the assault ; but she _——* let fly from her heavy guos, and 
| the first volley cut the poor privateer in two. An old fashioned craiser 
| exposed to a broadside of Armsitrongs woald, we may assure ourselves, 
fare little better than the unfortunate /’erel, and,as that is a kind of risk 
we cannot afford to ran, we must look keenly to the progress of armour 
plates and targets.— 7imes, August 26. 


The iron mail-clad frigate Defence, 22, was to leave the Tyne on the 
7th inst. for Chatham. Immediately on ber arrival she will be docked 
and got ready fur sea as quickly as possible. She is to be commissioned 


pole, K.C B., of the Rife Brigade, will be the eaccessor of the late Maj..| °Y, C#Pt B. A. Powell, C.B., late of the Boscawen, 70.——The U S$ Ga- 


Geo. Franklyn, C.B., on the staff at Gibraltar——The 58th Regt. is 
| about to leave Sheffield for Scarborough, to be relieved by the 16th Regt. 
——'The 42d, 92d, and 93rd Higblanders have just been given officially 
the designations which buve long conventionally belonged to them. The 
42d are now enrolled as the “ Royal Highland Black Watch ;” the 92d, 


as the “ Gordon ;” aad the 93rd, the “ Sutherland” Highlanders. 


Navp. 


IMPREGNABLE SHIPS—JONES V. ARMSTRONG. 





zette repeats the rumour that Rear-Admiral Sir L. T. Jones, K.C.B., on 

bis return from China, will be despatched to the North American and 

West India Station, as second in command of the squadroa.——Among 
| the recent arrivals at Halifax, N. S., we notice the Gladiator, 6, from New 
| York; Bulldog, 6, from Queenstown ; and the Jason, 21, aod Rucer, 11, 
| from the West Indies. Both of the latter had yellow fever ou board. In 
| addition to these, the Barracoufa bas arrived from the same station, and 
| the fever is reported on board of her, too. The disease is said to rage 
| with unasual violeoce in the Weat Indies this year. Dariag the past two 
| months five mes-of war bave arrived at Halifax, with it on board.—— 
| Four ships belonging to Admiral Smart's equadron, of the Channel fleet, 


We sball get by and by to a strange model of a man-of-war. Hitherto, | the Revenge, the Cen‘urion, the Conqueror, and the Donegal—arrived in the 





Owing to an accidental remark of Alexander Hamboldt, he turned his notwithetanting all the modern inventions, there bas been no great devi- | Clyde on the 27th ult.——Jones’s oblique faced target is being placed ia 


eyes to the conn land of Oriental Russia. | ation from the old: conventional type. A line-of-battle-sbip has still ita | 
“ His pictures, which have been much exbibited at evening parties, and | masts and sails, ite towering hull, its checkered broadside, and its tiers of | 
have been reduced for bis books, are exceedingly clever, and he wrote | guns. Exceptiog in length and power, there is no great difference be- | 
with as much power end freshness as be drew. In person, he was the | tween the Duke of Wellington and the old Victory. Even the Warrior, the 
type of an artistic traveller, thin, lithe, and sinewy, with a wrist like latest] epecimen of all, simply looks like a larger frigate than was ever 
rook, and an eye like a poet’s; manner singularly gentle, and an air seen before, and the visitor, indeed, feels inclined to wonder that so ea- 
which miogled entreaty with command. The two great works which he | tirely new a design should retain so very mach of the old form. Now, | 
odauced on Siberia and on the Amoor have made the whole world fa- | however, a real change seems impending. If the experiments recently | 
miliar with his name, and with bis extraordinary assemblage of qualities | conducted at Portsmoath should be sustained in their results by further 
and accomplishments. These books were not caly great books, bat great | trials, the old bulwarks of Britain will disappear from the seas and give 
deeds. Like Livingstone’s ‘ Travels,’ the ‘Amoor’ is not so much a suc- place to fabrics of unprecedented shape. Oar men-ol-war will bardly be 
cessful piews of writing as a series of accomplished facts, and it repre- | visible on the surface of the water. A first-rate, instead of frowning in | 
sents, with the usual amount of midnight oil, preliminary yeare of hard | strength aod majesty, will lie almost invisibly upon the sea, cleaving the | 
riding, scant fare, nervous watebing, desert fever, hunger, thirst, and | waves without sails or spars, and scarcely distioguisbabie at a distance 
cold, the privation of a tent,—and the fag of a savage life. Out of that | from a seaserpent or a bank of seaweed. This is what we shall come to 
misery and adventare bas come to us a most precious treasury of know- it the new principle of defence can be established, and the result seems | 
ledge. By pen and pencil Atkioson opened to Western Earope, and | by 00 means improbable. 
even to the Russians of Si. Petersburg aud Moscow, the vast regions of| It is some time since the theory of a sloping or “ angulated ” target 
the Amoor. Before his day, those regions were a mystery and a biank ; | was rst broached, and the idea jadeed, though ew in its preseat appli- | 
oy are now as well known to us as the country of the Orange River, | cation, is based on a principle which bas always been understood. If a 
and better than the shores of Carpentaria. If it be a noble thing to add | ebield of any kind is strack at an angle, or on a slant, the sword or ballet | 
to the stock of haman knowledge, Atkinson had gained a high degree of | glances off, and the force of the blow is destroyed. Targets in all | 
glory.” —_ times bave beea “ sloped ” accordingly. Sbielde were made coaver, ei- | 
We have to record the death of General Francis Moore, the senior General in | Sher tapering to a poiat in the centre, or rounded off at the sides ia the | 
H. M. service, which took place at his residence, Bath, in his 94th year. The | form of semi-cylinders. Cuirasses took the eame form, sloping awa ma | 
deceased had served seventyfour years, having entered the army in Sep-/ the middie like the breast of a fowl, so that noshot could strike full upon | 


a vertical position on ite bed, at Portsmouth dockyard, for future 
experiments with the 100 pounder Armstrong gun. Ri- 
naldo, Capt. Hewett, lyiog at Quarantioe, on Thursday salated the 
Americas flag with ny ee guns.——A letter received from the Han- 
mbal states that Admiral Mundy is slowly recovering from his late severe 
illness,——The Niger, 13, which bas been in commission five years, and 
bas been actively eogaged during the New Zealand war, is now on pat 
sage home to be paid off at Woolwich.——The Pantaloon, 11, was com- 
missioned at Davenport on the 24th alt. She is to have a complement of 
125 officers aud mev.——The Egmont, 72, bas been taken into the steam 
basin at Portsmouth to be brought forward for a store ship for the South 
American station.——latelligeoce bas been received at Chatham of the 
loss, off Shoeburynes ', of the Admiralty transport Dove, which strack on 
the sands and immediately went dowo. The Dove bad arrived at Chat- 
bam with OS seem of the stores taken out of the Hussar, 44, which was 
set on fire by the Armstrong shells off Shoeburynese.——One night a short 





| time since, while the Spiteful was at Helifax, one of the marices fell 


over board, and not beieg avie to swim would have beea drowned, bad 
not Lieut. Cameron of the Steady, beariog the cries of the man, jamped 
over board, and clutching him vy the hair sacceeded in rescuing him at 
the risk of bis owa life. ca 


Aprointwents.—Capts: F Warden, CB, to Cuckoo.—Commrs: W R Hobsen 
to Pantaloon; G J Malcolm to Barracoula.—Lieuts: T Stackhouse to Centu- 
rion; D Boyle to Revenge; S Gooch to Impregnable.—Sar, : G Yeo to Sa- 
turn; M Thompson to Royal Adelaide.—Paymasters: H M Arnold to 
Panialoon. 
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New Publications. 


RECEIVED. 


| the Great Hall of the Cité. Sections were formed, and maltitudes of ad- 
dresses made, for the most part.by French and German artiste and 
| writers. Considerable eloquence was displayed by many of the speakers, 


pt Teel See BE a nnindinndas brine ohnnvavescngendues see Virtue. | and the propriety of dwelling in the future proceedings of the Congress 
me 's Ride : a Life’s Romance. By C. Lever.................. Harpers. op the material, or more ideal questions affecting art and its cultivators, 
First os in Greek : the — Companion-Book to Had- | was discussed with great warmth, the Freach ranging themselves on the 
ley’s Grammar. By J. M. Whiton.....-.._... prteeeees ...... Appletons. | material, or “ positive” side, and the Germans (as might have been ex- 
Precaution. = J pene ee —_ W. C. Bryant's Dis- n i pected) upon the ideal, or «esthetic. 
rse on the Author's Life a | I eas . 
Desioy’s Cooper Vignettes. Artist's Proofs. Fol. 7and§...... ‘Do To those unmoved or uatempted by such sybtleties, Antwerp offered 


“| other, and perbaps even more temptiag attractions on this afternoon. 
Boat-racing and nautical sports came off in the port, to the infinite de- 
aii ine Aarts i. light especially of the more amphibious portion of the population. 
Along the quays and in the little places and streets skirting them was 

THE ARTISTIC CONGRESS AT ANTWERP. the true focus of the real kermesse, such as, with little alteration from then 

Since the year 1840, in which the memorable {étes in honour of Rubens | till now, we meet with its representatioa in pictures of the time of Teni- 
were given, Antwerp has inaugurated no festivities comparable to those | ers, Brauwer, Jan Steen, &c. Uafortunately, with the exception of the 
to which the good citizens have this year invited almost all the notabili- | lace “ corvette” and a most peculiar straw coal-scattle bonnet, local cos- 
ties in arts and letters who grace the \. ¥? and priocipal cities of tume has disappeared almost entirely ; but with that difference, and with 
Earope. To the call of the Burgomaster, Mr. Franz Looe, who has ow | apparently a mach more general condition of sobriety pervading the 
for some ten years occupied the distinguished office of chief magistrate | masses, the kermesse of to day differs little from the kermesse of old. The 
of this noble old city, upwards of a thousand major or minor luminaries | nautical sports were sucozeded by the usual més de cocagne and similar 
pave responded, and Germany, Holland, France, Belgium, and Eagland | diversions, while at night uoder a vast shed (the temporary Exchange 
may be said to be worthily represented, Germany by such men as Achen- | until the damage done to the fine old Bourse shall have been repaired) 
pack, Becker, Cretius, von Stubenrauch, Eggers, Forater, Hubner, Schir- | the people were allowed to dance to their hearts’ content to the music of 
mer, Tidemano, Von Hacklander, Von Schwind, Von Kleaze, Von Goss- la military band. Anything more amusing than this scene could scarcely 
jer ; Holland by Van Lennep, Hofdyk, Van Elfen ; France by de Cau- | be imagined. Old and young mien, women, and children, danced wildly 
mont, de Montaiglon, Edmond About, Amédée Achard, Chamfleury, the | for hours just as the spirit moved them to a succession of jig tunes. The 








Baron Taylor, Robert Fieary, Gudia, &c. Italy is conspicuous by her | 
absence, but Belgium, of course, contributes all ber greatest men. The | 
English artistic bodies have sent to this great fraternization of intelli- | 
gence some of their best men—thus from the Royal Academy come Ward, 

Roberts, Doo, and Knight; from the Royal Institute of British Archi- | 
tects, Donaldson, Digby Wyatt, and James Fergusson; from the Art | 
Union of London, George Godwin; from the Watercolour and other | 
art societies, among others, Louis and Charles Haghe (of Belgian family), | 
George Godwin, Cave Thomas, Salter, Harlstone, and Warren. Even | 
Denmark is not without a worthy representative in the Danish Beranger 


only recognised figure appeared to be the old dance en ronde, such as we 
see it so often in the pictures of Teniers. While the people thas enjoyed 
their kermesse, the distinguished visitors were entertained by the musical 
section of the Antwerp Society of Arts with an excellent concert of, per- 
haps, somewhat too classical music for the occasion at the great theatre. 
The concert was, of course, au affair of haute enue, being honoured by the 
presence of the King of Bavaria and all the local aristocracy and com- 
mercial magnates of the district who have not flown away to the spas 
and watering-places of Belgium, Holland, aud Germany. The ecene was 


| very bright and pretty : the choir, so far as the female portion of it was 





| 


Report upon the general subject, which we publish elsewhere, was pre- 
sented to the Legislative Body before the actual deficiency was wt na 
hended, but the damage now discovered sill probably quicken the deci- 
sion of the authorities in the matter. 

The inquiry bas been condacted with aa elaborate accuracy charac- 
teristic of French legislation, Insects and Birds have been carefally 
classified according to their several species ; their habits of feeding have 
been closely observed, and the resulta aecertained and computed. It has 
been concluded that by no agency save that of little Birds can the ra- 
vages of insects be kept down. There are some Birds which live 
exclusively upon insects and grubs, and the quantity which 
they destroy is enormous. There are others which live partly on 
grubs and partly on grain, doing some damage, but, providing 
an abundant compensation. A third class—the Birds of Prey, 
—are excepted from the category of benefactors, and are pro- 
nounced—too precipitately, we think—to be noxious, inasmuch as 
they live mostly upon the smaller Birds. If the arrangements of Nature 
were left undisturbed, the result would be a wholesome equilibrium of 
destraction. The Birds would kill so many insects that the insects could 
not kill too many plants. One class is a match for the other. A certain 
insect was foand to lay 2,000 eggs, but a single tom-tit was found to eat 
200,000 eggs a-year. A swallow devours about 543 insects a-day, eggs and 
all. A sparrow’s nest in the city of Paris was found to contain 700 pairs 
of the upper wings of cockchafers, though, of course, in such a place 
food of other kinds was procarable in abundance. It will easily be seen, 
therefore, what an excess of insect life is produced when a counterpoise 
like this is withdrawn ; and the statistics before us show clearly to what 
an extent the balance of Nature has been distarbed. A third, and wholly 
artificial, class of destroyers has been introduced. Every chasseur durin 
the season kills, it is said, from 100 to 200 birds daily. A single child 
has been known to come home at night with 100 birds’ eggs, and it has 
been calculated and reported that the number of birds’ eggs destroyed 
annually in France is between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000. The result is 
that little Birds in that country are actually dying out; some species 
have already disappeared, and othersare rapidly diminishing. But there 
is another consequence. The French crops have suffered terribly from 
the superabandance of insect vermin. 


: Not only the various kinds of 
Klas Groth, of Bremen. The town, as may be imagined, is little better | concerned, having been composed of about 100 young lady amateurs of | grain, bat the vines, the olives, and even forest trees, tell the same tale 


than a Babel, andevery variety of beard and moustache, as well as of | 
language and manners, may be encountered. The hospitality of the in- | 
habitants is unstinted, and every one of the invited guesta is billeted 
upon the master of a Flemish hoasehold, in which every effort is made to | 
give a hearty welcome anda most kindly reception to the honoured | 
guest or guests. 

On Satarday afternoon the steamers and trains were crowded with 
artists and men of letters, eager not to be coo late for the vin d'honneur, 
which was to be given at the Hotel de Ville at an evening meeting. At 
the ‘‘ Cercle Artistique ’’ the bead-quarters of a body answering, to a cer- 
tain extent, to oar Society of Arts, M. Delvaux, the Vice-President of 
that institution, welcomed the pilgrims, who very shortly settled them- 
selves in the pl t garden hed to the Club, where German pro- 
fessors and wild artists forthwith embraced over a congenial small beer 
and French excitabilities sharpened their wits for listening and epeechify- 
ing by coutact with the habitual ‘ demitasse”’ and “ petit verre.” From the 
Club to the Hotel de Ville the whole body marched in procersion, with 
music and torches: and the ecene in the Grande Place, when the proces- | 








sion, passing beneath the shadow of the noble spire of the cathedral, bril- 
liant* in moonlight, marched into the vast old palace of tue wealthy 
burghers of Antwerp, brilliantly lighted and resonant with music, was 
most picturesque and exciting. After a hearty welcome from the Burgo- 
master, and the usual quantity of eloquent speeches were made on the 
part of the various nationalities represented, and the cup of welcome 
went round, while shouts and vivas greeted the execution of the Belgian 
and other national airs by the orchestra. 

On the morning of the the 18th the Archer bands of Antwerp, whose 
skill with the bow has but little declined from the days when the strong 
arms and keen sight of the companies of bowmen, recruited from the col- 
lected guilds, gave protection and independ to the ce and in- 
dustry of the city, competed for ptizes given annually by the municipa- 
lity. The national {étes were, of course, inaugurated by high mass in 
the cathedral, from which issued, at about nooo, a magnificent proces- 
sion, bearing banners of golden embroidery and a Madonna well decked 
out in a silver crinoline of the last century, and adorned with. some 
£30,000 worth of diamonds. In the full glare of the sunshine, tor several 
hours, the priests and acolytes marched through all the principal streets 
of the town, settling, as it were, at last, like a hive of swarming 
bees, around a temporary high altar erected in the great Place de 
Meir, the very name of which is, no doubt, a tradition of the 
Spanish occupation, which could scarcely bave. existed without the 
creation of the Plaza Mayor. There the benediction was given amid 
clouds of incense, and through a vast mass of the devout filling 
every equare foot of the place the procession slowly returned to 
its head-quarters at the cathedral. While the people were dividing their 
attention between their devotion to the ecclesiastical solemaities and to 
the well-known “ Faro” and Louyain beer which were uninterraptedly 
flowing at hundreds of estaminets, the guests of the town were invited to 
spend some hours in the Exhibition of Modern Belgian aod German Art 
at the Royal Academy. The term “some bours’’ isto be taken in its 
most literal sense, considering that some 1,500 works of art—many of 
them of — high merit, and but few really bad—had to be, if not ex- 
amined, at least seen. Of these it may suffice to say that the really ad- 
mirable schools of Autwerp, Louvain, Ghent, Brages, and Brussels, at 
the head of which stand such men as de Keyser, Heory Leys, Verboeck- 
hoven, Stephens, Willems, Van Schendal, Dykmans, Jacobs, and Gallait, 
had all their merits thoroughly well vindicated. At the head of all these 
unquestionably stands the echool of Antwerp—the most ancient, dating as 
an academy from its fouodation under the presidency cf Rubens, and the 
most excellent, testing its value by the men it has and ie every day 
ducing. Vast quantities of pictures have been bought by the rich mer- 
chante of Antwerp, and in almost every house to which I have obtained 

the majority are thrown open with the most genial‘liberality 
—more or less precious specimens of Belgian art are treasured in a 
wortby epirit of not illibera! nationality. Among all the pictures of the 
salon one especially attracted the attention of the best jadges. It repre- 
sents a “ razzia’’ of Bashi-Bazouks, and bas been painted by quite a 
young artist named Cermak, a pupil of M. Gallait’s, of Brussels, with 
uch a brilliant solidity and vigour of form and colour as to stamp its 
producer at once as the “ Millais” of the Belgian school. The few to 
whom art had but slight atiractions as compared with those offered by 
nature bad the opportunity afforded to them of visiting an exhibition of 
the Horticultara! Society of Antwerp, in which the gardeners of the die- 
trict of Ghent specially vindicated their well-known ekill in rearing 
orchids and palms and ripening grapes and otber fruits saccessfally. 

By way of recruiting the fatigues of so much sight seeiag, all the world, 
to the extent of upwards of 13,000, betook itself to the Theatre des Va- 
ticiés, the whole premises of which had been converted for .he occasion 
into one great apartment, nearly 1,000 feet in length. To each steward 
nine guests were especially allotted, and it was most amusing to recog- 
nize the energy with which each steward vindicated the rights of those 
specially confided to his charge to their due proportion of champagne 
and ortolans. Uoder euch auspices the gravest professors gradually un- | 
bent the “ esthetie” bow, and philosophy aud high art gave way to jol- | 
lity and good-fellowship. The banquet, which was really a most gay and 
well-managed affair, came to a bappy conclusion just at the right mo- | 
ment to allow of the well-fed multitude’s getting away with becoming 
steadiness of gait to the e diogly pretty g of the Royal Society 








pro- | ness, | have never, on any occasion of a similar natare in oo 








of Harmony, by whom an excellent “ concert champétre”’ was given to the 
invited specially, and apparently to all Antwerp besides. The music, 
which was principally choral, was executed by members of the Lyrical | 
Society of Bruseels, whose precision and skill in modulation is bat little 
inferior to those of the Cologne singers in whom we Londoners have so 
much delighted. The evening was lovely, and the appearance of the 
gardens, illuminated very cleverly, and filled with well dressed people 
of all countries, was animating in the extreme. Those who were not 
completely beaten by their day’s work lingered for hours even after the | 
last shower of rockets gave the signal for retreat, eo pleasant was the 
entertainment. | 
On the morning of the 19th some very creditable moral paintings at | 
the Church of St. George were inaugurated with due religious ceremo- | 
nies, and at 10 o’clock a public meeting took place of the Royal | 
Academy of Antwerp in the large gallery of the Maseam. From a dais 


Antwerp, gave @ very conclusive indication that the old beauty of the 
Anversoises bad not degenerated, and that the well-rounded limbs and 
bright plexions of the beaati 
Gonsalez Coques were still to be traced among the fair dames of the 
Antwerp of to-day. 

Oa Wednesday, the 20th, the Artistic Congreas was occupied most of 
the day in discussing questions of style in architecture, of artistic copy- 
right, and of legislation as affecting art in general. From sach discus 
sions it could ecarcely be expected that any important practical results 
should issue ; but it could oot be otherwise than interesting to see men 
so distinguished in so many different ways and represeating so many na- 
tionalities and institations, coacarring in the friendliest and yet most 
earnest agitation of the points upoa which universal interests might be 
recognised as saperseding national aad individual, 

Apart from the artistic section of the community, the whole city was 
in a fever from morning till night, for the day was to be an extraordi- 
nary culmination of the festivities usual at the annual fétes of the city. 
From early dawa processions of archers, choral unions, and trade associa- 
tions, with music, baoners, and emblems paraded the town, assembling 





| to entertain the populace from time to time in the great open places of | 


the town, In the afternoon came off the real delight of the Antwerpers 
—the Lord Mayor’s Show of the place—and a most characteristic relic 
of old days. The Gog and Magog of the locality—two enormous giants 
of wood and canvass, designed by Verelet, mounted on wheels, and made 
by men inside to roll their heads and open and shut their eyes, drawn by 
a multitude of horses, followed a monstrous whale, also upon wheels, 
from which spouted from time to time jets of water well and miscbie- 
vously directed by a fireman in the guise of a triton, bestridiangthe neck 
of the whale. These, ihe principal, we.e followed by a numerous caval- 
cade, amoug which one of the most picturesque of the great “ cars’ was 
one originally designed by Rubens for the entry of some great personage 
into the city, and executed in his honour for the great {éves of 1840. As 
these monsters wound their way amid a concourse of delighted people, 
passing the noble Cathedral slowing with sunsbine, through the old Grand 
Place surrounded by the marble Hotel de Ville and the old Halls of 
Gaild of all the various trades of Antwerp, the popular enthusiasm 
seemed to reach its height, each gush of water from the whale making 
the whole air ring with laughter and shouting. Is is scarcely needful to 
say that such excitement on the part of gentle and simple cannot be sus- 
tained without abuodant eating and drinking, s0 it may be imagined how 
bountifal official and individual hospitality has been. From far and near, 
as night drew on, thousands crowded to see the illuminations and fire- 
works given on the glacie, and winding up with one of the most beaati- 
fal sights imaginable, the illumination of the spire of the Cathedra! with 
Bengal lights. Ata given signal every crocket and pinnacle burst into 
a blaze of coloured fire against a cloudless sky. The vivid tints of fiery 
light, contrasting in wonderful iatensity with the pure silvery beams of 
a nearly full moon, and the great masses of shadow thrown across, 
here and there amid a crowd, the number of which in the fitful light and 
shade seemed innumerable. Gradually the lines of fire died oat, the 
effect changing at every instant, until at last that which had been a 
column of intensest light faded to a tender gray spire of exquisite out- 
line, relieved here and there by sparks of silvery brightness as the moon- 
light caught bere and there some brightly salient featare. 

A grand ball at the Theatre des Varietés brought the festival to an 
end, and Antwerp may certainly be congratulated on having even 
eclipsed its own repatation for such galas, renewed in 1848, but originally 
acquired early io the 16th century. A better behaved population, more 
gaiety, aod less drunkennees—more genial hospitality and greater kiad- 
other loca- 
lity witnessed and enjoyed, and to the same conclusion has, I believe, ar- 
rived nearly every one of the 1,200 guests who have been from first to 
last entertained by the good citizens of Antwerp.—London Times, Aug. 23. 

i 
GAME LAWS WANTED FOR THE “ PETITS OISEAUX.” 

The tourists who are now taken flight from these islands to all parts 
of the world will, if they are but commonly observant, notice one peculiar 
feature in Continental scenery, and especially in the scenery of France. 
The landscapes may be beautiful, and diversified by every possible charm, 
but in one particalar respect they will be found almost utterly devoid of 
life. The Eaglishman will miss the Birds of his native land. Eye and 
ear are struck together by the absence of familiar sights and famiar 


sounds. There is no chirping in the hedgerows, no twittering among the’ 


trees, n0 congregation of sparrows in the roads or linnete in the fields. 
It is useless to look about for the rarer species of Birds, as even the 
commonest sorts are absent, and the traveller is perplexed to think what 
can have become of all the little creatares which he is accustomed to aa- 
sociate with rural scenes. The tfuthis very soon told. The French eat 
them. They pursue them unremitting!ly ‘pr the sake of their morsels of 
flesh and a small Bird seen in a garden would be chased as eagerly as a 
rabbit or a bare. Traps are systematically set for them on every emin- 
ence, and snares on every bedge. There is an idea, too, that Birds des- 
troy fruit, and our economical neighbours will not submit to any such 
peculation ; bat the first is the principal motive, combined, perbapa, 
with an instinctive passion for the chase, which in France admits of little 
better gratification. The French are at least as sentimental in their 
general views as we are, bat they appreciate delicacies, and are excellent 
cooks. Oar little Birds are probably not preserved out of any admira- 


| tion for their plumage or their noles, but simply because we have no 


idea of cooking or condescendiog to them as victuals. The French es- 


| teem their native warblere, but they roast them also. Buffon ex 


the case exactly when, in his account of the robin, after allading to the 
amiable disposition and almost sacred character of the Bird, he adds, as 
a practical direction, “ This affectionate little is eaten with 
bread crumbs.” 
The reader will imagine that we are entertaining him this morning 
with a somewhat novel, but profoacdly uapolitical, subject. In that 
conclusion, however, he would be altogether mistaken. The subject 
happens to be of urgent as well as public importance. It has been 
brought formally before the French Government. Learned Commis- 
sioners have reported upon it, and it is by no means improbable that 
epecial legislation will presently follow. The solatioa this eni 





eet up under some of the finest pictures of Rubens and Vandyk an excel- | can be easily given. Little Birds are not sent into the world for nothing. 
lent address, simple and well expressed, was delivered by the President, ; Under the mission of Providence they, like al! other creatures, contribute 
M. de Keyser, aud a report read by M. Henry Leys, one of the most dis- | their part towards the harmooy of creation, and when that contribation 
tinguished artists of the day. The audience on this occasion was most | js intercepted the effects become visible in a derangement of balance. 
felect. The Belgian Minister of the Interior, the Burgomaster, and man | Birds devour insects, worms, and grubs. Where there are no Birds, 
high officials, were present, and, looking round the room, tbe eye fell | grabs, worms, and insects maitiply to a prodigious extent, and where this 
upon men almost exclusively of European reputation. Afver about an | unoatural meltiplication takes place the crops suffer. The poverty of 
hour devoted to an examination of the masterpieces of Flemish art con- | the French harvest this very year is attribated to the ravages of a par- 
tained in the Museum, the real business of the Congress commenced in | ticular worm, which jt is the function of a certain Bird to destroy. The 


| 








ot mischief, till at length the alarm has become serious. Birds are now 
likely to be protected ; indeed, their rise in estimation has been signally 


of Rubens, Terburgh, Netscher, and | rapid. Some philosopher has declared, and the Report quotes the saying 


as a “profound” one, that “ the Bird can live without man, but man 
cannot live without the Bird.” 

This is a splendid confession of past error, but what is to be done, see- 
ing that the convictions of philosophers have not yet descended to the 
peasantry? Are sparrow-catching and birds’-nesting to be made punish- 
able? Must there be a new system of Game Laws for the protection of 
sparrows and linnets? The question is really pressing. It was only this 
week that an extract contained in our Paris correspondence attributed 
failure of the present crop io great pari to the incredible multiplication 
of insect life in France, and if tne order of Nature continues to be 
thus disturbed the consequences may be traly serious. Yet the Commis- 
sioners, though they distinctly call for “prompt and energetic remedies,”’ 
and point to the great detriment which agriculture is receiving, are evi- 
dently doubtful as to the course to be pursued, They suggest that per- 
suasion should be tried before coercion, and that schoolmasters and clergy 
should endeavour to put the question in its proper light before the 
ple. There can be no doubt about the evil or about its remedy. Lhile 
Birds have been recklessly destroyed, and the destruction must be stop- 
ped. In some few and yo cases we have been driven to a simi- 
lar conclusions over here. Farmers now and then combine in “ Sparrow 
Clubs,” each member of which is bound to destroy a certain number of 
sparrows in a given time ; but it was found on more than one occasion 
that when sparrows were too severely persecuted other peculators not leas 
mischievous increased in proportion. There is a balance ia all these 
things. Even carnivorous Birds do their turn of service by devouring 
field-mice and worse vermin. It was discovered once on a famous game 
preserve that the complete destruction of hawks and buzzards permitted 
other animals to prey upon the young partridges with fatal effect, and so 
the kites were allowed to return again. Something of this kind will be 
done in France ; but the subject is so novel, and the case so peculiar, 
that it will tax the ingenuity of st to deal with it effectively. — 
Ibid, August 22. 

a 


PERAMBULATORS: A NICE LEGAL QUESTION, 


All the learning of an Aesize Court and the sagacity of a Bristol 
jary bas been occupied in vain with the question whether a perambala- 
tor is a vehicle for the road, or whether it is a part of a foot-passen, 
equipment, like a stick, ambrella, or parasol. The question arose out of 
a disputed right of way. The Se of some land through which ran 
a footpath, seeing a lady with a child in a perambulator, laid hands on 
her, and told her she could not pass with the perambalator ; but she, be- 
ing not only a strong-willed bat also a strong-handed and swift-footed 
woman, whipped ap the vehicle and passed through the gate, and not 





and | satisfied with having thus defied and defeated the owner of the land, 


brought, to boot, an action for assault. Was she, then, in the right in 
passing with the perambalator, or was the proprietor of the soil justified 
in stopping her? To determine the issue it became necessary to define 
perambalators, their rights and licences. The Judge confessed the ques- 
tion wae too much for him. He could ot tell whether lady might push 
her perembulator beiore ber as she carries her fan or soseedl or whether 
it was like any other wheeled carriage, permissible only on a road, and 
injurious to the soil over which it is driven, Most of us may koow that 
it is ratuer anpleasant to the foot when it happens to be pushed over it 
by an impetaous, heedless driver. 

The Court was completely overpowered by the case. The Judge was 
at his wits’-end, and could not even attempt to enlighten the jury. He 
referred to the days of the go-cart, and asked whales, if a child might 
lawfully use that in a standing position, it might not be-pushed along in 
like manner in a sitting position. Bat this was merely an idea thrown 
out to help bewildered minds, and Mr. Justice Byles pronounced the line 
to be drawn between go-carts, perambalators, and carriages for the road 
‘go fine that no man in England was wise enough todetermine it.” The 
jary were sorely perplexed and divided, could not agree, and asked for 
beds, intending, like Victorine, to sleep upon it; but this was refased, 
and they were locked up for a night, and discharged the next morning, 
leaving unsolved the great perambulator problem. 

The nearest analogy seems to us to be pattens, aud we remember the 
time when the sentries in St. James's Park used, at the point of the bayo- 
net, according to their orders, to dismount women from their pattens, 
and make them trudge on with them in their hands, The prohibition 
was doubtless on account of the injury which the pattens did to tie 
gravel walks. Whether the improved liberality of the age tolerates pat- 
tens, or whether patteos have ceased to be used, we know not, but of jate 
years we have not seen martial law brought to bear on those exalting 
contrivances. They seem to have disappeared, with the law against 
them, about the same time with the bars of the Spring Gardens gate, 
about which the late Lord Dudley gave eo curious an explanation. 
It may or may not be remembered that the entrance mentioned there 
were upright bars, making a sort of sieve of the passage through which 

ple of aay bulk had to insinuate themeelvessideways. A lady asked 
Prd Dadley the reason of this obstruction to the way in and out of the 
park at that particalar place, and his answer was, ‘‘ Why, the fact is that 
the people who used to ge through that gate were so unreasonably fat 
that it was necessary to take measures with them.” 

But to return to the patteos—we thiok them a precedent establishing 
the right of way of the perambalator, for they cut up the soil even more 
than the narrow wheel. 

Perhaps the best solution of the great per u q would be 
effected by the Finance Minister's placiog them in the class of carriages, 
and subjecting them to a moderate tax; but then the puzzling question 
would arise where does the wheel-barrow end, aod the perambulator 
begin. Some check to perambulators is desirable, because their use is 
so general aod carried s» far that there is reason to fear the existing 
generation of babies will never leara to walk, From the want of use 
they will grow up without legs, like sculptured Cherubim and ‘im. 
They are now like snails ia their shells, but, uolike snails, the shells will 
not grow with them, and what isto become of them when they get too 
big for their vebicles, aod find themselves without legs? There is a 
noted street sweeper, indeed, who goes about the west end of the town 
in his perambalator, bat be set up his carriage after having made his 
fortane by the use of his legs and arms, which will never be the case of 
the uobappy babies who are brought up without learning to walk. 
Wherever the perambalator is established the nurse will not hear of walk- 
ing. Children who walk must be watched and run after, bat the nurse 
who bas her child in a perambulator shoves it in anywhere when she has 
to pursue a flirtation, knowing that she will find it, and its little prisoner 
safe in it, when her tender affair is over. The perambalator has, indeed, 
promoted affairs of the heart in the nursery line to an extent no‘ to be 
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calculated. The police, the guards, the footmen, will all bear witness 
to the coavenience of the perambulator, which gives the fair one leisure 
and opportunity to listen to their suits without being embarrassed either 
with a child in arms orachild oo foot whose escapades have to be watched 
and followed. The gallantry that comes of these tiny vehicles is little 
imagined by the careful mammas who send their dartings out io them 
with 20 many sage injunctions.— London paper, August 24. 
—_—_>——— 


Anas Horse-Steatinc.—The Arab who is projecting a masterstroke, 
and intends selecting the handsomest out of a thousand steeds, usually 
comes in the courre of the day to inspect the bivouac, although he is 
obliged to make his preliminary observations from a distance—irom a 
very considerable distance, it may be. The aatives, in fact, are allowed 
to penetrate easily into the middle of an encampment ; but they are al- 
most always people of the neighbourhood who form part of the expedi- 
tionary columor, such as camel-drivers, herd«men, and pack-borse leaders, 
who have beea bired for the transport of provisions. In the latter case, 


‘the Arad thief will be mistaken for one of the men employed ; he will 


take good care that no one shall see bim enter. 

His choice made, the rogue disappears till night. In order to return 
to the middle of the bivouac, he habitually divests himself of every item 
of clothiog, and retains no other arm thao a well-sharpened kaife in a 
leather sheath slang with a strap across his body. He is also provided 
with a long rope of a camel’s hair, which is twisted round his head, like 
a turban. As eoon as he bas passed the first seotries, the thief is metamor- 
phosed into a serpent ; he crawls on contioually, without burry, without 
noise, without any perceptible rustling. With his eyes fixed on the living 
objects whom he wishes to avoid, be stops short if he perceives in the 
sentinels the slightest siga that their attention has been attracted. He 
will take three hours, if need be, to clear a distance ef a bundred yards. 

At last be gets near the coveted object, the horse intended to be sto- 
len. There, his movements are more deliberate than ever, ia order not 
to frighten the animal, who maét not be allowed, for several minutes, 
to perform any but very natural motions, capable of deceiving the eye 
of the most vigilant seotinel. At first, he cute the shackles with which 
the horse’s forefeet are tied together, he faetenas his rope to one of the 
horse's feet, and retires, crawling all the while, as far as the leagth of 
the rope allows him. The distance between himself and the animal thea 
varies from twelve to fifteen feet. If, during these preparations, the 
horsekeepers appear to have heard any noise, the thief again remaios 
motionless ; the horse remaining quiet, and the sentinels résuming their 
former tranquillity, the process of stealing is continued. 

The Arab slightly pulls the rope ; solicited by this mute appeal, the 
horse rises and sets a step ; but the movement is so perfectly similar to 
that which the animal is in the habit of making when he wants to reach 
a wisp of hay or a blade of grass a little way off the stake to which he 
is fastened, that, by night, nine sentinels out of ten would be deceived. 
The robber repeats the same maoceavre as long as possivle. As be has 
carefully atadied the ground, he will continue it while no alarm is given ; 
but generally, once out of the immediate reach of the men whose duty 
it is to keep special watch over the stolen horse, he leaps on the animal’s 
back and sets off at full gallop, well knowing that guo-shots by night 


are ooly dangerous for the comrades cf those who fire them. Sometimes | 


the thief covers his entire person with leaves, but he will commit no such 
foolish act-in a country denuded of shrubs and bushes. Oa naked ground, 
he is as naked as a snake: ia a bushy country, be transforms himeelf 
into a liviog bush : in short, he assimilates his person to the aspect of 
the country he Is traversing. 

From the general to the private soldier, every one was so liable to 
these misadventures, that few could laugh at the expense of their neigh- 
bours. Nobody could boast of being sale from these audacious thefts, 
in apite of every imaginable precaution. If you made game of your com- 
rade who had lost bis calf, you might find, next morning, that you bad 
been robbed of your cow.— Among the Arabs. 





Severe Jupement.—As to Theresa Longworth, we are not careful to 
say all that we think. ‘Happily for society, we trast that the mould in 
which her character has been formed was broken after the first cast. 
Here we have the facts of a woman’s life, and they are incontestable ; 
bat except in a “scrofulous French novel’’ they have, we hope, never 
before existed. Even now we almort refuse credence to the existence of 
euch a person. She seems to have had parents, but all that we kiow 
about her father is only the wicked and unnatural parent of fiction, which 
meets us in the stereotyped form of an atheist’s death-bed. A girl born 
we don’t exactly know how, and bred ia a convent ; left to her own de- 
vices, flying mysteriously about Burope and Asia, without any visible 
ties or restraints ; apparently not troubied or blessed with the necessities 
of family or income ; educated Io France and Italy, and with a cosmopo- 
litan acquaintance with all peoples and languages ; driving cardinals to 

, and surrounded by an entourage of lovers whom she attracts by 
her charms and awes by ber virtues; prodigiously clever, prodigiously 
accompl'sbed, romantic, enthusiastic, versatile, devout, religious and 
charitable ; a Swur de Charité under the most picturesque circumstances, 
Eloise at once and Sophia, a Chantal and a Sappho, mixed ap with the 
most famous battles and stirriog events of history ; burning, and at the 
same time pradent ; with wonderful powers both of eeif-sacrifice and self- 
restraint ; chaste, yet always on the very verge of sin ; with the sternest 
appreciation of character, and yet with the most pass'onate and abundant 
Gevegaed of proprieties ; scorafal;of the whole{world’s opinion, yet proud, 
self-contained, and baugbty in a certain sort of barren self-respect ; pro- 
digal and insolent in her display of passion and vehement emotion, yet 
with a clear, cold appreciation of an end of life—such is her owa account 
of herself, and we are not disposed to question it. Not in the worst sense 
of the words, her life is that of a femme libre. Hitherto we have only met 
this sort of lady in French novels ; aud though she has hed up the 











| shapely bantling, promising to be a young Hercules. Opposition there | country above alluded to, there are other immense tracts of alluvial 
was aone to speak of, and a querulous grumble or two might be heard, | lands on the baoks of navigable rivers, and a vast extent of coast from 
| but few and far between. It passed aotmanee : all looked promising ; | Point Danger to Keppel Bay, embraciag altogether many millions of 
| the introduction was completed, when the wicked fairy, in the person of | acres, in all respects invitiog to the intelligent and industrious emigrant, 
| Lord Malmesbary, with a touch of bis wand, effected an entire transfor- | who with the emallest capital, and the fewest possible number of an 
mation, and the realms of bliss merged at once into the confused paato- | dents, might at once enjoy comfort and independence, and lay the foun. 
| mime of old ; all that was clear became muddled again ; paataloon and | dation of future opulence.—Once a Week. 
clown are as mach at liberty to rob and trip up the public for their own 
especial benefit as ever they were. All the expense and trouble we have | ' Proper Prorest acatst tax Frria-Pan.—Frenchmen abus? us for 
been at—endless printiogeof reports and bills, commission expenses, com- | being able to make bat one sauce. How fortunate that they have not yet 
mittecs. and what not—bave been set at naught, and the promising bill | penetrated the mysteries of the private American cuisine, and discoy, 
over which we but lately sung a pean of triamph bas been in effect de- | that we have but one process in cooking, and that is fried! The worst, 
stroyed. All that can be done is to get anotber short Act passed next | the most wasteful, the most destractive of all flavour, of all juices, ig 
session, to amend the Act of 1861, by simply replacing the clauses which | fish, flesh, or fowl, is the method which is universally adopted, and which 
bave been abandoned and struck out at the instance of Lords Mal is not confined to this part of creation, but extends to the fruit and vege. 
and Ravensworth. The Act cannot stand as it is; it will be as useless | table kingdom. Fried beef, fried mutton, fried veal, even fried chicken 
as any other before it, and little or no amelioration wiil take place in | we have swallowed with tears, but without absolute loathing ; but when 
the fisheries.—The Field, August 24. | it comes to fried apples, fried cake, fried pies, and fried cacumbers! ye 
| gods! we cannot hold our peace, not even one piece. 
In the rage for putting everything in the frying-pan, very few arti- 

















Tue Hencarian “Comme May.”—Francis Deak, who was born in 
1805, is the son of a country gentleman : bis mother died in childbed, | cles of food have escaped, but among these, any child of two years, of or- 
and bis father very sbortly after. It was his brother Antoine, bis senior | dinary intelligence, would have been able to vouch for cucumbers 
by twenty yeare, who brought him up. He displayed in early youth con. | watermelons. Now, alas! cucumbers have been drawn into the frizz 
siderable natural taleat. His conversation was animated ; of a rare | greasy i and how soon may not even watermelons follow! Ag 
purity of manners, he observed the most delicate reserve when in the | proof of the horrid fact, we cut the following from a corner in one of the 
presence of ladies, without, however, carrying it to the exteat of prade- | family journals before mentioned, to which it was contributed by some 
ry. His corpulency, which makes bim appear shorter thaa he really is, | energetic farmer’s wife, who had exhausted nature without wearing out 
his rough black bair, his low bat ample brow,  sbort straight poiated | her “spider,” aud fiaally bad to resort to cucumbers. To add exaspe. 
nose, a long chin, a thick moustache almost wholly covering the lip, | ration to injury, she lays down, as the attentive reader will see, a rala 
|and large aud ruddy cheeks, altogether give him a vulgar appearance. | that the cacumbers shall be “fresh” and “crisp!” as if it made the 
| Bat when he speaks and is animated, bis countenance becomes lighted up | slightest difference what other qualities they possessed after being fried: 
| with the spark of intelligence ; his eyes are bright, and his emile is ironi- | “ Select your cacumbers—fresh, crisp, madium size—just as you would pre. 

cal, but not bitter. At five o’clock in the morning M. Deak is sure to be ‘ fer it stirred up in the usual manner ; pare and slice lengthwise in cuts a quar. 
seen commencing his long walk, dressed with scrupulous neacness, with | ter of an inch thick ; rinse in cbld water, dip each singly in flour, and — 
a black cout and white waiscou, and careying 6 long cane Te i de ie ee a nea 
| clared enemy to all unuecessary labour—a letter from him is as rare as | 404. jy 4 aa - : : 
|it ig precious. But it is only at intervals that he {ndulges in this love ~r ald hone gemstones teem | buttered, poy ee yon poe, and ‘closest 
| Of repose. Ia 1841 and 1843 we have seen him at work lying on his | hand ; slip the slices of cucumber, hot from the pan, between the slices of 
| back, for ten hours out of the twenty-four, drawing up the criminal | toast, and serve at once. Any one following these directjons implicitly, will 
| code, and that going on witbout rest from day to day. His evenings are | find cucumber toast really good to eat.’’ 
| passed at the Cercle, emoking, and delighting bis friends by his brilliant |" What is meant by “ stirring cucumbers up in the usual manner?” It 
and animated conversation. Ia the Chamber, where be keeps himself | js hard to say. Possibly it refers to some other receipt, in which griddle- 
| aloof from party intrigues, he speaks little, but never without producing | cakes have been made of them. One could believe anything of a woman 
|@ great sensation. If attacked, be replies with bitterness and violence. | who could fry cucumbers in cold blood, or rather gravy. 
| His arguments are overpowering; he does not amuse himself with! Certainly, this question of the frying pan is more serious than it looks, 
| flowers of rhetoric, and never quits the field until he bas overthrown bis | [t is the secret of our lean, cadaverous, dyspeptic generation ; it is the se- 
enemy. His voice is not pleasing. being somewhat harsh and husky. Oa | cret of the poverty of the mechanic, who earns frem ten to twelve dol- 
these occasions he is cruelly positive and irresistible. He is, however, | lars per week ; it is the dark, indigestible horror which sits by the fire- 
afflicted with a real infirmity ; to listen to platitudes even for a very | side in the cottage, and the farmhouse, in the city mansion, and misera- 











| short time gives him a frighitul headache. | 
| One of the most noble traits in bis character is bis etraightforward- | 
ness. Thus the people call. him “ the just one’’—neither more nor less 
than Aristides. In 1843 the Government determined to defeat his elec- 
tion at any price ; bis friends thought it right to ase the same weapons, 
and a combat unequalled in parliamentary annals followed. He came 
off with the honours of war, but soon afterwards resigned, as he would 
not sanction any corruption by his examole. In 1848 he formed part of | 
| the ministry of Count Batihyani for the Department of Justice, and the | 
Diet depated him, in company with the Coont and the Bishop Souvasis, | 
to go to the camp of Marshal Windischgratz to attempt a last arrange- | 
ment with Austria. The prince did not receive them, as he would not 
treat with rebels. Count Baitbyaui was put under arrest, and the two 
| other deputies of the Diet under the surveillance of the police. Deak 
could not, therefore, follow the Hungarian government to Debreczin, 
| and he remained at Pesth duriog the War of Independence. At the 
time of the Bach Mioistry full powers were offered to him for the organ- 
isation offjustice. Great embarrassment exis'ed between the abolished 
Hungarian laws and the unpopular Austrian code. Deak frankly re- 
fused to assist the foreiga adaloistration, and continued to lead a soli- 
tary and retired life at Pesth on an anouity which he received from the 
Szechenyi family, in payment for estates which he had sold to them. At 
the present Diet some agents of the revolutionary party, being jealous 
of an eloq pable of eclipsing even that of Kossuth, endeavoured 
to raise a suspicion of bis wish for a reconciliation with Austria at any 
price. The majority remained firm for a moment, but his first address, 
disfigared by the Vivady amendment, was unanimously re-established, 
and the second enthusiastically accepted, a8 you are aware.—Letler from 
Presburg, in La Presse. 


Aw “At-Homs.”—There is a certain rite performed by the upper 
Classes during the hottest part of the Londoa season, of which, to the un- 
initiated, it would be difficult to explain the advantages or the end. This 
solemnity, which bas been in vogue for a good many years, was called 
by our grandmothers a Rout, whereas modern irreverence, by an equally 
martial and inexplicable metaphor, desigaates ita Dram! is chief cha- 
racteristic seems to be suffocation under certain restrictions, and it 
would appear to have been originally inteaded by some rigorous ascetics 
for the practiee of mortification and self-denial, moral as well as physi- 
cal. The votaries, arriving at as late an hour as possible, sit for a con- 
siderable period in their respective vehicles, prepariog, as it would seem, 
in darkness and solitude, for the approaching ordeal, and emerge, under 
the immediate guidance of a policeman, where awning and foot-cloth 
are spread to protect the magnificence of their attire. Wedged ia con- 
tiderable masses, the next step is to contest a staircase iach by inch with 
a throng of ladies and gentlemen a)! at a high temperature, until by the 
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susceptible Celtic hearts in Dublin, we say it with no uokindaess, we do 
not desire to see her like again. Her excvliences, if such she possesses, 
aré far above the commonplace, dull, stupid exigeacies of every day life. 
If all other girls were of this pattern, social life would be an impossi- 
bility ; and ber career and her fate may be a useful warning. She 
towere above her sex ; and the sex may be congratulated that hers is an 
unattainable level. She is a woman such as the world has seldom seen, 
and such as the world seldom wishes to see ; and all that she bas won by 

ingul is a crown of misery for which the tary 





P , forbearance, and no small amount of pbysical 
strength, a distant doorway is eventually attained. Here the presiding 
priestess, epjoying the comperative freedom of breathing-space and el- 
bow room, stands to receive the homage of her guests; and when a for- 
mal bow bas been tendered and returned, the whole object of the cere- 
monials would seem to have been accomplished, aod nothing more 
remains bat a second struggle for freedom, open air, and the friend) 

light of the carriage lamps. Recognition, for persons of average alte 
tude, is impracticable. Conversation, beyond begging pardon for crusb- 
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her sing e-em 
excitement of the wild Irish ovation will poorly compensate.— Saturday 
eview. -—_ 

Tue Savon Fisuertes Acts.—Now that Parliament generally is oo- 
cupied with the Grouse question, we may fairly consider what the last 
session bas dove for the Salmon question. At the commencement of the 
session no less than three general Acts were upon the ‘apis. We were to 
have an Irish Act, a Scotch Act, and an English Act. The Irish Act was 
very early withdrawn. The Scotch Act was brought in by the Lord 
Advocate, and was intended, at the outset, to sweep the rivers and coas's 
clear of standing obstructions to run of the salmon. Loud were the out- 
cries, and violent the opposition to such summary and thorough sweep 
out ; and, objectionable as many parts of the Lord Advocate’s bill were, 
yet we do vot hesitate to say that, had it been carried in its entirety and 
enforced, in three or four years the Scotch rivers would have been 
swarmiog with fish. The Act, however, went into committee. Sheriffs, 
bailiffe, and provosts, and various influential potentates in sundry of the 
Scotch towns where fishery properties were held, busied themselves in 
setting the elective screw and every other screw and device in their 
power at work to cut away all the objectionable clauses, and to leave 
things in satu quo. They almost persuaded the committee that, such 
were the beneficial effects of these implements, that, if stake and bag nets, 
and caulds, &c., &c., had not been erected by man, the salmon, out of 
pure love for them and for the assistance they afford to the increase of 
their species, would almost have set to work to erect them for them- 
selves. ut the Fisheries Preservation Society under Lord Saltoun came 
to the rescue (almost too late, however,) and bringing the set of models 
they bad had constructed of these various implements under the notice of 
the committee, showed how they acted, and their destructive properties. 
The good effect of this step may be demonstrated thus: turning to one 
of the above potentates, who stood looking somewhat ony at the 
model of a stake-net, one of the members of the committee was beard to 
remark, “ You made a very good speech yesterday, but you'll never per- 
saade me that it doesn’t stop salmon.’’ The clauses for the eweepin 
away of these nets had been alrealy greatly damaged however, end al 
that could be done in it was to shelve the bill for the session, which was 
accordingly done; and it is to be hoped that next session may ¢emon- 
strate still more forcibly the necessity of doing away with the above ob- 
jectionable instruments. 

But the English bill was the great poiat of attraction. There had been 
a royal commission of gentlemen of note aod experience ; there 

been a great deal of travelling (and some travelling expeuses, it is 

to be presumed), and much taking of evidences at every place of mark 
where salmon once did congregate. A voluminous and certainly excel- 
lent report was the result. Then came a bill, parts of which were objec- 
; the committee sat and trimmed it until it came out a very 


ing, imp If friends are jammed agaiust frieads, the very juxta- 
position forbids colloquial ease; and if ten yards apart, they are as 
effectually separated as if they were in different streets. The heat is 
intense, the pbysical labour considerable. Great lassitade and fatigue 
are the immediate reeults ; and yet there is doubtless eome bidden charm, 
some inexplicable advantage consequent on these gatherings, else how 
can we account for the eagerness with which they are sought, and the 
patience in which they are endured ?—(Good-for- Nothing. 


QvgENSLAND as a Corrow Growixe Disraict.—The climate of Queeas- 
land is perbaps the finest in Australia, and in character very strongly 
resembles that of Madeira, Yet {t is remarkably well adapted to the 
cultivation of cotton, sugar, tobacco, indigo, coffee, rice, and other pro 
ducts of the earth which ueually flouristf under circumstances highly de- 
trimental to the health of mao gnd the conservation of buman lite. The 
soil, too, is all that could be désired, and the European constitution can 
as well sapport the exhausting effects of toil here as under European in- 
fluences. The part of Queensland best fitted for the growth of cotton, is 
that east of what is called the Main Range, The river Darling, which 
gives its name to the Darling Downs,—a district regarded emphatically 


ble attic of the crowded tenement. It assists the climate to make the 
national temper nervous and irritable, and spoils the complexions of the 
woman by keepiog them perpetually corragating their smooth ekins in 
the fumes of heated stoves. It is bad enough to have steaks undistin- 
guishable from chops, and chops from cutlets, and all hard, tough and 
dry as the best tanned leather, but to have the little relief which is af- 
forded by fresh fruits and vegetables, simply prepared, taken away, their 
cooling and grateful qualities destroyed, aad more bot grease and 
substituted, is beyond human nature to bear, aud we protect against it, 
and beg the “ practical housewife” who gives the resylt of her labours to 
the “ agricultural” corner, to confine her rian in 9 to her own family, 
and not induce women still more simple, to turn every good gift of God 
into a fry.—N. ¥. Sunday Times. 


Strance ILtusrration or THE Movemests or Giacters.—The Bri- 
tish Consul at Geneva mentions an interesting fact in a letter from 
Chamounix, dated the 15th ult. Some of our readers will remember the 
tragic end of Auguste Tairaz, Pierre Balmat, and Pierre Carrier, the three 
Chamounix guides who were swept from the Grand Plateau by an ava- 
lanche oa Aug. 20, 1820, while making, or attempting, the ascent of 
Mont Blanc with Dr. Hammel and some Genevese gentlemen. No traces 
whatever of these poor fellows had been discovered from the moment of 
their destruction till the morning of the 15tb, when various fragments 
were found on the lower part of the Glacier des Boseons entering the 
valley. The circumstance bas.caused the most intense excitement in the 
village of Chamounix and the whole valley. Professor Forbes has re- 
peatedly told the Chamounix guides that they might look out for traces 
of their deceased comrades in the Lower Bossons in about forty or forty- 
five years after the catastropbe. He told Auguste Balmat in 1858 to 
keep a look-out. The Consul says:—“I have just returned from the 
‘Mayor’s Court-room,’ where a proces verbal of the whole occurrence 
bas been drawn ap. I have suggested to his worship the preservation of 
the arm, hair, Xc., in spirits. It would be exceedingly to be regretted 
were these relics allowed to remain without an effort to retain them. 
Since this morning, ion fact, the arm bas discoloured a little. What the 
glacier has retained forty odd years, perfectly preserved, will putrefy in 
as many hours in the valley below.” 

A letter to ourselves from @ young reiative, who has just quitted Cha- 
mounix, says that one body is still lying in the ice, with one foot stick- 
ing out, and cannot be extricated until a further melting of the ice takes 
place. We leara also from the same source that, whereas last year only 
one successful attempt to reach the summit of Mont Blanc was made, the 
ascent had been made, this year, daily during two or three weeks. A 
photographer bad, with infinite difficulty, succeeded in taking three 
views from the top of the highest mountain in Europe. 





Srrance Trapgs.—The Commissioners of the Great Exhibition for 
1862 purpose to classify all articles exhibited according to Trades. 
their liet, the following are comprised : Compounders, Fluters, Hardening 
Manufacturers, iron Liquor Masufacturers, Jacquet Manufacturers, Ma- 
chine Combers, Perchers and Stiffeners, Pioders, Plainback Makers, 
Ratbe Makere, Rib Makers, Scribbling Millers, Sheathery Manuf , 
Shive Turners, Stiffaers, Stretchers, Tin Spirits Manufacturers, Ware 
Grinders, Willow Square Manufacturers, Woold Makers, and Woolley 
Teeth Makers. 

To the uninitiated this list is inexplicable. Some of the mystery is ex- 
plained by a Leeds correspondont of the Times, as follows :—Fiuters: A 
trade followed in Sheffield, and connected with the steel trade.—Iron 
Liquor Manu‘acturers: A bracch of manufacturing Chemistry, priaci- 
pally pursued in Leeds.—Machine Combers : Aa importaat branch of the 
wool trade ; prepares wool euch as is used ia the Bradford or stuff trade; 
should be classed with the manufacture of stuffs, &c.—Plainback Mana- 
facturers: A branch of the stuff trade, principally pursued ia Halifax.— 
Scribbliog Millers: An important branch of the manafactare of cloth.— 
Shbeathery Manufacturers: A branch of the Sheffield trade.—Tin Spirit 
Manufacturers: A branch of the trade of a = 
Ware Griaders: Persons who griad dyewoods ; should be classed with 
nme ay Teeth Makers: A trade connected with the ma- 
cbinery used in the manufacture of woollea cloth ; should be associated 
with woollen machinery. 
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A Woman to Try 4 Poor Hvspanp’s Patience. —A cold, unfeeling, 





as the garden of Australia, where the laod is rich and prolific, the sapply 
of water regular aod abundant, the climate moderate, the weatber suffi- 
ciently constant, aod the charms of nature spread around in every grace- 
fal variety,—could be made at a very small cost to open up some 5000 
miles of country available for the production of the choicest kinds of this 
valuable textile. Several bales of Moreton Bay cotton bave indeed al- 
ready arrived in England, and the ableet judges, having valued them at 
very bigh prices, concur in advocating measures designed to promote a 
system of regular production. A somewhat peculiar and rare advantage 
resides in the climate of thie district. It is free from anythiog like severe 
frost, and this absence of an evil very pernicious to every veriety of gos- 
sipium, imparts to the cotton plaot of Queensiand a perennial existence. 
Here is its paradise. The average yield has been estimated at 400 Ibs. 
per acre—mark, in Iodia it is only 50 Ibs.—and the average value at 
ls. 4d. per lb. ; and in order to encourage this species of agricaltural in- 
dustry, the government of the colony offers a boous of ten acres of land 
for every bale of cotton of this first-class description, weighing 300 Ibs. ; 


all which furvisbes data very capable of duct to of a 








most important aod agreeable complexion, such as make the itching ears 
ot the emigrant to tingle, and bis empty mouth to water. I am aimost 
resolved to take out my passage in the next ship sailing from Liverpool. 

The most prominent feature in the whole economy of cotton busban- 
dry which is picking, viewed in relation to Queensland, lores all its 
formidable aspect. The three moaths during which this operation con- 
tinues are May, June, and July, and these compose proverbialiy the most 
serene and salabrious of aoy similar portion of the year. Besides the 





bold, unheeding — womaa was his wife. Never did her godly hus- 
band eit down to a comfortable meal in his own house, and n would 
he have fainted from eheer want of needful sustenance, but for the coa- 
siderate kindness of some of his parishioners. She was too insensate to 
try to hide her treatment of him, and well was it for him, on one account, 
that she was. His friends thus knew of his ill-treatment, and were moved 
to do what they could for his comfort. A godly acquaintance arranged 
with him, to leave a supply of food in a certain place, beside bis usaal 
walk, of which he might avail himself when starved athome. Even light 
and fire in bis study were denied him on the long, ovld winter evenings ; 
aod as bis study was his only place of refuge from the cruel scourge 
his wife's tongue and temper, there, shivering and in the dark, he used 
to spend his wioter evenings at bom:. Compelled to walk in order to 
keep himself warm, and accustomed to do so when preparing for the pal- 
pit, bealways kept bis bands before him as feelers in the dark, to wara 
bim of his epproachbiog the wali at either side of the room. In this way, 
be actually wore a hole through the plaster, at each of bis accusto! 
beat, on which some eyes bave looked that glistened with light from 
other fire than that of love, at the remembrance of his cruel wife. But 


| the godly husband bad learned to thank the Lord for the discipline of 


this trial. Being once at a Presbytery dinner, alone, amidst a group of 
moderates, one of them propozed asa toast, the health of their wives, and, 
turniog to Mr. Fraser, said, as be winked at his companions, “ You of 
course, will cordially join in drinking to this toast.”—* So I will, and so 
I ought,” Mr. Fraser said, “for mine bas been a better wife to me than 
Sky of yours has been to you.”—“ How eo?” they all exclaimed — 
“ She bas seat me,” was his reply, “seven times a day to my knees, when 
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] would not otherwise have gone, and that is more than any of you can} 
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ours. ‘ 

ot day on which her godly husband entered into his eternal rest, 
a very few hours after bic death, some of his elders, on learning the 
sad tidings, burried with stricken hearts and in teags to the manse. To 
their horror, they found Mrs. Fraser outside feeding ber poultry. Approach- 
ing her, one of them said, sobbing as he spoke, “So Mr. Fraser bas gone 
to bis rest.” ‘“‘ Ob yes, the poor man died this morning,”’ ehe said as she 
gattered the corn among the fowls ; “if you want to see the body, you 
pay go in—chick, chick, chick.”—Kennedy's “ Days of the Fathers in 
Ross-shire.” 
Jacx’s Ipea or Royatt¥.—One day when a flag-ship was lying in the 
Bay of Naples, she was hououred by a visit from the King and the Royal 
family, with suite, who came out in gilded barges and fu!l ot 
Royalty. The ship was dressed from deck to truck in boliday attire ; 
side boys were mustered at the ropes, the marines presented arms, the 
thundered forth a royal salute, and the commodore welcomed his 
guests to the quarter-deck witb the politeness befitting an officer of rank. 
One of the suite, a spindle-ehanked and gaudily-attired Neapolitan, 
strayed away from the party, and cruisiug about midships, espied a wind- 
sail, an object he had never seen before. It was fully expanded by the 
sir. He took it for a pillar, and folding his arms, leaned against it, 
when it yielded to his weight, and he dizappeared below, heels overhead, 
with a velocity that was really marvellous, as was bis éscape from ipjary. 
The mishap chanced to bave only one witness; this was a veteran tar, 
who, approaching the quarter-deck, and touching bis hat, said respect- 
,* Poca pardon, commodore, but one of them ’ere kings has fallen down 

the hatchway.”’ 











Chess. 


An End Game. 
BLACK. 


PROBLEM No. 661. By E. Pauls. 














WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in four moves, 





Sotcrion TO Prosiem No. 660. 


White. Black. 
1 RtoK R 6, ch P tks R 
2 BtoK B2 | K moves, cr P tks B 
3 R checkmates. 





Fourth GAME of the Match between Mr. Anderssen and Mr. Kolisch. 
IRREGULAR OPENING. 





White (A.) Black (K.) White(A.) + Black (K.) 

1PtweK B4 PtoK3 17 QKttoQ2 PtoK 4 

2KttoKB3 PtoQ4 18 PtoK Kt3 PtoQ5 (a) 

3PwK3 PtoQB4 19 P tks K P Kt tks 

4 K B checks KttoQB3 20 Kt tks Kt B tks Kt 

5 Btks Kt P tks B 21 KttoK B3 BtoK B3 

6PwQB4 BwQR3 22 P tks QP P tks P 

7 KttoQR3 K BtwoQ3 23 B tks P tks B 

8 Castles KttwoK B3 | 24 Kv ttn PtoQB4 (0) 

9PtoQKt3 Castles 25 Rtks R Rtks R 

10 QBto Kt2 Kt to K )} 2% KttksK BP BtoQ Kt2 

ll QtoB2 PtoK B4 | 27 @ to K B2 (c) PwKR3 

nQRtK KttoK B3 | 28 PtoQ4 P tks P 

13 Q Kt home QtoQRs 29 Q tks P RtoK7 

4 QBtoB3 QtoQB2 30 KttksRP,ch KtoR2 

1 PwQ3 QRtoK 31 Rw K BT 

16 BtoQ Kt2 Kt to Q2 | . 
Herr Anderssen wins. 


(a) The sacrifice of these pawns is somewhat daring ; but the equivalent 
looked for is, of course, the opening of diagonal for his queen's bishop.—(}) 
Had Herr Anderssen been here tempted to go in for the exchange, he would 
have been brought to his bearings in very short metre by the response Q to B 
3, B to Q Kt 2, &c.—(c) Capping the climax, Herr K. has now no resource ; as 
Q to B 3 would involve either immediate checkmate or loss of queen at least. 


form departed all the love of the fickle fuir one, who positively refused 
, to ratify the engagement. The lover, having thus lost both his commis- 
fion and his wife, brought an action for damages against the parents, and 
the court condemned them to pay him a life annuity of 525 forins—the 
| amount of his pay. 
Porson’s Last Worp.—U pon one occasion, the Professor, having spent 
an evening at a friend’s house, a little way out of town, where he arrived 
completely wet through, was brought the next morning to visit his friend’s 
| neighbour, who had a learned Nbrary and a house full of books ; and, 
| after apologizing for his dress and his shoes, which were not bis own, 
but supplied, with the rest of his clothes, by his companion, and quoting 
| Horace in two places for the awkwardaoess of a shoe too tight or too 
loose, and Theophrastus and Theocritus, he provoked one of the company 
to observe that the way to make the greatest expedition was to run, as 
the French and Datch women do, with their slippers in their haods, when 
| they are pressed for time, and cited Adschylus, where it is said, in the 
| Prometheus, “I harried out of the carriage without sandals.” Upon 
which the Professor started up and fired, as a strict sportsman does who 
heare a strange gan in the preserve which he keeps for his owa shooting. 
No sooner were the words pronounced than he gave Stanley’s comment 
and paralled passages upon them ; for such was the local mechanism of 
| bis memory ‘that, mention a line in any classic, and he would not only 
| tell which side of the page it was on, but the previous and subsequent 
{ clause. He quoted a similar passage from Bion, which he thundered out 
| with menacing gesture, and a strong emphasis on the last words, “ with- 
out sandals.” The pers@h who had innocently begun this capping match, 
| and had never seen Porson before in a room, was struck with the earnest- 
ness of his maoner and apparent displeasure, and determined neither to 
| give up nor sit still, bat to follow the Professor and do ashe did. He 
therefore, too, stood op his legs, and roared out, in the words of the next 
quotation in Stanley from Theocritas—* Arise, nor stay to put your 
sandals on your feet.” The Professor was startled at fioding his oppo- 
nent on the same ground with himeelf, and so near at bis heels; bat 
doubting if it were not by mere accident, he took the next passage 
from Horace that followed in the Commentator, to which he added the 
remark of Stanley that concludes his sote—namely, that water nymphs 
went uoshod, for that reason Homer gives Thétis the epithet of silver- 
| footed. Here the Professor bad, as usual, the last word, for he was in 
| the habit of seeing everybody and everything out.—Life of Porson. 








| Boors as THEY Ovont to ne.—When the shoemaker now tells his cus- 
| tomer that be treads very much on one side, he in fact compliments him 
| by the information that he has a healthy and unsubjugated foot, deter- 
| mined to tread straight. It is precisely because children’s feet are only 

in the first state of injury, and are more nearly as God made them than 

as they are destined to be made by the shoemakers, that children espe- 

cially come into trouble with the shoe-makers, or with the parents and 
| guardians who believe rather in shoes than in feet, for “ treading on one 

side.” A strong and bealthy foot tramples a foolish shoe out as far as 
possible into the form it ought at first to have bad. Even the distorted 

foot, after the shoemaker bas done his worst, will often tread over the 
| leather of the inner side of the boot-heel, becaase of a natural effort of 
| the foot-heel to bring itself into some approach to the right line with the 
| great toe. In a properly made shoe, then, the great toe and the heel 
have their right relative places furnished for them. And, since they are 
to be in a line together, it must follow that if a well made pair of boots 
be placed side by side so that their heels touch, their sides also will touch 
through the whole space in front of the instep from the place of the ball 
| of the great toe to the very end of it. They will diverge only at the 

round ends, where the great toes round off iato the little toes, along 
whose line, and nowhere else, any possible pointing of the shape of the 
boot-sole can be got. Apart from the general decessities of a fit, the ob- 
servation of the absence of undue looseness or pressure, and of the high 
heel that partly defeate nature’s scheme in the construction of the bony 
arch, and throws too much of the work of support upon the toes, there is 
uo better rough test of the degree to which a pair of boots has been 
adapted to a pair of feet, than to place them with their inner sides 
together, and observe the cut of the soles. The more they diverge from 
each other between the place of the greatest breadth and the end of the 
toes, the worse they are; the more they tend to be in contact along 
that line, the better they are; and wheo va! quite touch through- 
out that line, they are what they ought to be. To secure this, to secure 
also a sole of which the greatest breadth corresponds traly with the great- 
est breadth of the tread, and which, moreover, is contrived to allow room 
| enough for the play of the foot in walking, including its lengthening or 

shortening with the ranging curve of its arch, is to secure what we ought 
to have, and what we can get only by defying sb kers’ prejadices, 
and compelling shoemakers, whether they ike it or not, to understand 
the trae theory of their trade.— Dickens's ‘* All the Year Round,” 











More Extermination in France —France is confessedly a birdless 
| country ; even owls are a race extinct, though antique bronzes testify to 
| their vermin destroying habits, that solemo fowl being generally pro- 
vided with mice under its claw. Le Courrier du Bas Rhin informs us that 
the barvest time in that district has been heralded by a proclamation 
} from the local authority offering a reward of a penny a dozen for the 
| carcaves of all field mice (campagnols) killed and produced: already a 
| hecatomb of 56,000 has been piled ap at the mayoralty of St. Hyppo- 
| lite after six days’ slaughter. 
} 
|. New Dopeg ror Tickiise Constirvents.—The Right Honourable 
Frederick Peel has the honour of having discovered a new and unobjec- 
| tionable form of political inflaence. He has chartered an excyrsion train 
| to bring bis constituents from Bary to egjoy themselves at his country 


We are indebted to Mr. Boden, of the Field, for the following candid and | 84t. The idea once suggested will probably spread rapidly. Members 
judicious remarks on this highly interesting trial of skill. | of Parliament, no lees than the railway companies, will have good rea- 
Although Mr. Kolisch was defeated, the match was so closely contested (4 to | son to thank the painstaking understanding of the Secretary of the Trea- 
3, with 2 draws), that the score cannot be taken as deciding the relative powers | sury for this new but solid etep in a very difficult art. We do not think 


of the two players. Undoubtedly a match of at least twenty-one games is ne-| jt likely that any Constituents-Excursion-Traio-Penalty Bill would be 
cessary to enable us to form a judgment as to skill, from the number of the | 


games lost and won on each side. Judging from the games themselves, how- 
ever, we are inclined to consider Anderssen at present decidedly the more 
finished or accomplished player. This is quite nataral, and incident to an ex- 
perience longer by some twenty years than that of Mr. Kolisch. As, however, 
the latter is yet quite a young og od (of only twenty-three years of age, we 
believe), there is every probability that a continuance of play with such a mas- 
ter as Anderssen would render him at least equal to his late victor. Mr. Ko- 
lisch’s play evidences great confidence, keen research, and immense tenacity, 
bot is inferior in discipline, systematic connection, and caution to that of An- 
derssen. We may observe that the last-mentioned player is acknowledgedly 
the quicker, and that the admirable time-limitation used in this match (twenty 
moves to two hours) is said to have told rather against Mr. Kolisch, who may 
hevertheless play as —s as his opponenc did when he has had half his expe- 
Tience. On the whole the late match has produced very instructive, excellent, 
and valuable games, and has clearly proved, were there only the first and fourth 
“games, that the German master is in the full possession of his very best play 
Whenever he chooses to exert himself, and that be had fall need of it against 
such a formidable antagonist. 





A Partin Lanp-Mark Removep.—It is not a matter of momentous 
importance, but still it should not be omitted altogether from the obitu- 
ary of the age, that Very’s Restaurant io the Palais Royal is closeed—and 
closed not to give way to a , or to reappear, like many another 
Phcenix of that quarter, with more imperial gilding aod more copious 
display. Very’sis defanct. It bas gone the way of all meats, as Beau- 
Villiers and the Rocher bad done before. And gastrouomy must mouro 
the closing of oue of its last exclusive temples.— Paris letter. 








Tompstoxe ror Fiona MacponaLp.—Capt. John Macdonald, of H. M. 
Bengal Staff, grandson of Flora Macdonaid, hae given instructions to Mr. 
D. Davidson, monumental stone engraver, luverness, to execute a tomb 
and slabstone of fine Italian marble, to mark her last resting-place in the 
chyrcbyard of Kilmuir, Isle of Skye. The tombstone is foar feet by two 
feet six inches, and is to be encased in a framework of beautifal Gotbic 
Structure. The slabstone is five feet by two feet. On the perpendicular 
stone at the head of the grave the inscription is to be as follows :—* In the 


history of Scotland and England is recorded the name of her by whose | 
memory this tablet is rendered sacred ; and mankiod will consider tbat | 


in Flora Macdonald were united the calm heroic fortitade of a man, to- 
gether with the unselfish devotion of a woman. Under providence she 


taved Prince Charles Edward Stuart from death on a ecaffold ; thus pre- | 


Venting the House of Hanover incurring the blame of an impolitic ja- 
dicial murder.— Eiinburgh Courant. 





Pexauties or Breace oF Promise.—The tribunal of a large town in 
Lower Styria has just had to decide on a somewhet singular case of 
b of promise. The young, pretty, and rich daughter of a baker be- 
came enamoured of a gallant lieutenant in the army, anda 
Was coon agreed upon. 
0n the express condition that their futare son-in-law shoald give up his 
Commission. This be agreed to, and hoped tbat the sacrifice would in- 
Crease the affection of bis betrothed ; but, alas! with his glittering ani- 


The parents of the girl gave their consent, bat | 


soon carried ia a gratefal House of Commons. Perbape, however, it may 

| prove necessary for the Board of Trade to limit the number of special 

| excarsion trains within a given period of a dissolution, out of regard for 
the safety of the country. 





Way Victor Emmanver 13 4 Micury Niwrop.—It is not from vain- 
| glory, it is not even, now at least, from mere love of sport, that the King 
indulges in astounding feats of strength aod agility. His pbysician 
plainly tells him that he must either subdue his strong constitution or it 
| will be too much for him, and bids him choose between his beloved toil 
| of the chase, and his, the doctor’s lancet—that formidable lancet which 
| dispatched the King’s father aud brother, and came in at the last gasp to 
| give the coup de grace to Cavour. The King is barely forty, but his full 
| babit already overpowers him ; his brawoy chest, his stout limbs, grow 
alarmingly. There is a fate attending him, doctors think, which can 
| only be warded off by incessant violent exertion. The dangers from 
| slippery paths, from daring leaps, from crumbling rock or sliding 
| glacier, are nothing compared to the least chance he might give to the 
| enemy whom he contrives to dodge by hard living.— Turin letter. 


| From Rome to Lonpoy.—Sigaor Castellani of Rome, whose successfal 
| imitations of the classic jewellery rendered him famous at home, bas 
brought a large collection of bis works to London, and is at present ex- 
| hibiting them at 66 Jermyn Street. The Signor bas been driven from 
Rome, simply for having executed an order for a presentation sword for 
| the King of Sardinia—no bad illastvation of artistic liberty as understood 
| by the Papacy. The large vollection of gold ornaments and jewellery 
| now on view in London, comprise very accurate copies of the most fa- 
mous sntique examples ; and the peculiar mode by which they applied 
| their filigree decoration bas been for the first time successfully repro- 
duced, as well as the cloisonné eoameliing, and the use of vitreous pastes 
aod mosaics, The elaboration and artistic excellence of these works, 
elevate them far above mere ornamental jewellery ; nor are the specimens 
confined to the classic eras alone, but medieval jewels and peadents of 
the fitteenth and sixteenth centuries are also imitated with marvellous 
success. The entire collection may be fairly looked on as an exposition 
ot the goldemith’s art as practised for a thousand years.— London 
August 24.—The sword above-named was described in a letter from 
Written by the Editor of this journal in the Spriog of last year. 








’ 


ome, 


IyTERNATIONAL Science —Lieut. the Hon. Delaporte French, with a 
party of ove corporal and six sappers of the Royal Eagineers (Ordnance 
Sarvey Department), have crossed from Folke: to Boulogne, for 
see of connecting the triangulation of Great Britain with that of 

rance and Belgium, in co-operation with a commission appointed by the 
Minister of War of France. The ultimate result to be obtained is the 
| substitation of one meridional line for the three lines of Greenwich, Paris, 

and St. Petersburg, that are at present in use in different countries, and 
thus to harmonize the maps of all countries. The connection of the 
French and Russian systems will be carried out by the officers of those 
countries.—London paper, August 24. 





STEAM FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 





e THE STEAMSHIP 

‘**°§GREAT ‘EASTERN’? 

Having fulfilled her Contract with the British Government, will sail from 
NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL ON 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Te 0's sv sererinince ens dvbanastnmtes adeand $95 @ 135 
(According to state room accommodation, all other privileges being equal.) 
In Third Cabin, from 


Suites of first class apartments for familie 
rangement. ° ies may be engaged by special ar- 


—_ Great Eastern will leave Liverpool, on her return trip, Tuesday, Octo- 
r 29. 


Plans of the ship can be seen and arrangements 
B. A4., P g made for freight and passage 


5TH. 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
No. 54 and 55 South Street. 


BOOKS AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. G25 Broadway. 
300,000 VOLUMES TO BBE SOLD. 





GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 


In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 


has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 
which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 

LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 


BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, * 
Embracing the Works of 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONT 
HANNAH MORE, AINE, VOLTAIRB, 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 


HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 
WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE aT 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 


Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 

MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 

COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 

GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaY, 

HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE 
J 

THE BRITISH POETS.....................000005 115 volumes, 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS...................-- 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA............. 


WORCESTER'S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 





And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
‘ A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
a RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 


CENT. less than the regular prices. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


Address, 
H. W. DERBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 


No. 625 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK, 
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INSURANCE, 














EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCB;Y COMPANY, 
OF NEW.YORK, 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON’ President, 


Office, 04 a Broadway. 


HE FOLLOWING I8 A STATEMENT 0 oF THE Avrains OF THE COMPANY 
T for the fiscal year ending the 3ist of January, 1861 
Net Cash Assets, ist of vebruney, an oeens $6 O18 855 20 


Receipts during the year . “ee oe ee ee ee * - 1,889.575 75 
Total shursements for losses | Death, and Additions, Surrendered Policies, 





+ + $6,980,856 74 





Net Cash Assets . +. + oeceeres 
INVESTED as FOLLOWS: 

Oash ° + « «+ $120,050 89 

Bonds ant Woriauges ee fo... Geme 

nited States Stocks we aeatevée pee wae sé ° 7,232 50 
Due from Agents . ° enone ons 16 
Ad+ Interest accrued, but not yet dae eo © © «© -@ ° + _80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) re 
Premiumsin course of trausmission «© ». - + + + «6 + « « 88,132 38 
Gross Asses, Feb. 1, 1861. . . . « «© « «+ ‘“s $7,837,989 19 
Cate ABSOUS 666. cc cece cceecceneccnneneeeneenees $976,001 54 
Ry Ry pom ln ne. 1861, —12,591 ; insuring.........+++ $57,397,583 rT) 





pel _ Kner rer — se Bases ae $109 41 80 





This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 

Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 

SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 

The Proportion of Its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any ea —— Insurance Company in the United States. 

Its i fuates remfum are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 

eaten of - its Dividends have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
fy among the insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of lives. 

The Mortality among its Members bas been proportionately les than that of 
any other Life Insurance Vompany in either America or Europe whose experience has 
been made known—a result in the highest degree favourable to Policy -holders. 

The Number of Lives Insured in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurance Company in the United States, thus affordin, kA A security above t all— 
the necersary law of average having more scepe for opera 

The Assets of the Comp.ny are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 

Estate in the city and State of New York, worth in each case, at 'east double the amount loaned, 

and bearing interest at Seven per cent , aad United States Stock, The solidity and security 

of this disposition of the Company” s Funds cannot be overrated. 


—_ 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

Faeperice §. Winston, Joux M. Srvarr, Mitarp Fricwore, 
Joun V. L. raeee, Gonos R. Crarx, Davip Hoapwer, 
Wrasse Moo Sauvet E. Srrovtss, Hever A. Suyras, 
Rosser H. Me py, Save. M. Connect, Wuuas V. Baapr, 
Isaac Gaeen Peansom, Locivs Rostnxsos, w. Dope 
Joun H. Swirt, W. Suita Brows, 
Wussae J. Roxxer, 4 
Wuuse B ls 
Joun P. Ye.vexton, 
Joun Wapsworrts, 
Atraep Kpwankos, Hamu Biaxe, ar 
Natuaniet Harvex, Samusi. D. Bascock, MsLanctuon M. Paceuas. 

Sé@eretary, Isaac Anpatt. Actuary, Susrazep Homans. 

Medical Bxaminer, Minturn Post, M. D. 





. B. La 
Grores 8. Con, 
i L STRONG, 

ex mm W. Braprorp, 
Wuuas ™ VeRrmicrs, 





Lycuneus Ronsron, 
zka WHEELER, 








NOTE. 
The business of this Company ts conducted on pe mutual pripeiple, in thé strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among ihe assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New You, Janvany ra, 1361. 
Ng TRUSTEES, IN CONPORNTT TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
the following State: on the Sist December, 1860. 








of ite affairs 
ames recelvedou Marie Ris from Ist January, nm, t 
Sint December, 3 » $4,602 725 17 
ollctes oi marked off’ isi January, 1860,. vs 1,412,700 1 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,............... euevescececcoue ++ 96,016,425 88 
No Policies have been issued by Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 


oe ee me <img ence $4,541,135 59 


Losses during the same period, .. 
SaaS er Prenton and Expenses . 


The Company have the following Asse's, viz. 
United States ent (ate of Hew York Stock. 










Loans, su 

pany, estimated at 
P um Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank, ......... seeseveccccecoece 


Total Amount of Assets,..........++. 796,646,292 10 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of protts will be te the holders 

— or the'r legal gee pa on and afier Tuesday the Fifth of he next, 
After reserving Two and a Half Million Dollars of profita, the outstanding 
certificates of the issue 7 1899, will be redeemed and to the holders thereof, or their 
afin Sree a eg oa and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, from which date 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


A wh dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiums of the 
year ending Sist December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on 
See the Second of April next. 
The profits of the Company aseertained from lst of July, 1842, to 
the Ist = January, 1860, for which Certificates were issued, 


amount . 
Adaitional | profits from Ist January, 1860, ‘to lst “January, 





$10,278,560 
1 uo 





ii 
‘otal profits for 1834 years ...... 11,852,560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, = e been ae by casb.. . 7,655 310 


$4,197 250 








Net earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





‘ 
TRUSTEES, 
ROYAL PHELP: 


JOHN D, JONE 
CH. Catee fi BaRsto 


DENNIS Myikity 


mc A Wi 1AM 

tid ad fiveston, PekOY iM. Wil RY. T HENRY BORG iy, 

; A MILLER, CORNELIUS GR 

WM. ©. PICKERSGILL, —&. T. NICOL’ i oe 
LEWIS CURTIS, * JOSHUA J. HENRY, watts Siku an, 
CHARLES H. R GRO. G. HOBSON, EDWARD R 

WELL HOL#ROOK, DAVID LANE. E. &. MORGAN. 

BERT C. GOQODHUR, JAMES BRYCE, B. J. HOWLAND, 

A. HARGOUS, WM. STURGIS. Je. BENJ. BABCOCK 
MEYER GANS, HENRY K. BOGERT, FURTCHER WESTRAY, 


ty 
WARD H. GILLBLAN, Low, ROB, B. MINTURN, Ja. 


WILLIAM &. Dopar. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t, 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO, 
(TExX4S Division.) 


Beeured b age upon one hundred am 1 six (106) miles of rail road, and its appurte- 
ance, of the coheed cost of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
WU) acres of valuable land, are now offered to the public as one of the most 


~ 


INSURANCE. . 
~ BAGLE AND ALBION LIFH INSURANCE CO. 





Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,600 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
Bo, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yora, Ocroser 31, 1860. 
T# FOLLQWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished in with the req of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





ration :— 
Premiums on u jired risks on the 4th October, 7, beceescoscesesoes $908,943 65 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 
On Marine Risks 
Inland “* 
Fire « 





Total Amount of Premiums............ . cscsceeeceeeeeeeeee 
Amount of pesnes Fromme during the year... 





Net Earned Premiums... ..........-00ceeeeceeceeseeeneeees 
Losses during the same Ay sme 
On ey ¢ Risks (less Savings, ae. 


” Fire “ 






$767.685 85 
Exp and Reinsurance... ..........6.eeeecesenes 81,753 70 849.439 55 
Wet PreMes coccccccccccegpecccccccscccccsvcccccsccocescocces $283,157 73 








The ASSETS of the Company ~s the = October, 1860, were as follows, viz :-— 
SRE a SARS Fe $549,500 00 


be Ratate and Bonds and 


Cash 
Bills Receivable... 
Premium Acco mats not yet collected . 
Scrip of sundry Mutual | 









$1,761,222 07 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to Ist November, 
1860, be Vi of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Serip of the Company, payable on 
id 
“mio thata Dividend of of Sapper: FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
on their termi 


Company, on ums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


pext. 
It is further ordered that the SCRIP of op oy 4 1855, and SEVENTY PER hag yh. the 
your be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest 

» thereby leaving an amount of accum profits ~Yx over ONE ‘iL. 


Lion OF 
By order of the 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN 

LIVER SLATE, Jn., JOuN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT, 

RAKE MILLS, Heway a colt RGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY CHAS. H. MARSHALL, A. MURDOCH, 
SAMUEL L. MITOHI JOSEPH FOULKE, Ja. PERCY R. PYN 
FREDERICK G. FOsT JACOB R. NEVIU ARLES STRECKER, 
PRT is EPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMU FO 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHA 


OSEPH V. ONATIVI4, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NYE. 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, 








JEWELRY, &c. 


GAs FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 

OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

and Dy stic M fa 


Foreign 
ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4LB BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 

9 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 





co. , 











BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers, 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 








GUTTA ‘PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING. 
Has been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
has been proved to be, UN BYERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FOR rt—viz: 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
is adapted to all kinds of Roofs, whether Steep, or Flat, Oldor New. *° 
he cost is only Ong Lat that of Tin, and is toice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 


This Cement, applied to Laaxy Tix or Meta. Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 
render } Ty She os water: * for many years. 
Cty or a O ull descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be fu hb 








OFFICE OF?THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPany, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yorx, January ss 
yen re PORLawine STATEMENT OF THE AF*AIRS OF TEE COMPANY Ig 
conformity with the requirements of Section 12 of the Charter. PUR. 
+ $158,602 81 
1860, 


- 815,579 32 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..............+. 
Tats COMPANY HS ISSUED NO PoLicigs EXCEFT ON Canco nD FReicat ror 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
SESS the period as abov. i 
: ing the p: as e, $816 ns 69 


eniunes Premiums, January 1, 1960 . 
ms received from January lwl 








9974182 ag 
FOR THE Vovsge 





OY yb —~ $750,815 17 








Premium N aad Bills Receivable eeesceces So 

Subscription Notes in advance of Premi 133,375 2 

Scripts of sund’y Mutual Insurance Companicn, Re-Insur- bl 

ance, and other Claims due the Uompany, estimated at.. 53,288 o7 

Total Assets. . $1,060,780 73 

In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resol 1 t0 pay a bi 
of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the nee i ny owe fhentee of Proag's, 

the holders thereof, or their | 


jegal representatives, on and her Tensten, the 5th day of 


The Trustees, after reserving pearly SEVBN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of 

further resolved, that the wHo.e of the OUTSTANDING CERT:FICATES OF THE COMPANY, op 
THE I8sUS OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the hoiders thereof, or their legal re; resents. 
tives. Ory after —— the Sth day of February next, from which date r 


all Interes, 
Certificates to be prodaced at the ume of the payment, unde 


A resolved, that a Dividend of rarery rer cent. be declared on the net amount of 
Earn certificates will 





Premiums for the year ending December Sist, 1860, for which ve 
issued on and after Monday, the 15th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES. 


A. 0. RICHARDS ©. HADDEN, A. & BARNES. 
SHEPPARD GANDY, r MORTON, J. E. HANFORD 
W. M. RICH ARDS, ¥. MEYER, THOMAS EAKIN, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, Sonn iB ARTHUR, A M. EARLE, 
©. B. MILNOR, - Wess aN, i. THERTON. 
MARTIN BATES, Jr., JOHN A. HADDR} 
FREDERICK B. BETTS, wit tan. ENT, ako. ¢. WETMORE. 
MOS A. K, DAVID P. MOPGAN, P VAN DERV ORT, 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDWARDS, 
. HME A aD WILLIAM LECO. 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BAnTOW. - 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LEGQONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 





7 COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates. 


No Liability is Locurred by ihe Assured. 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

JOSEPH B. VARNUM, LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. McILV 

GILBERT L. BERXCKMAN, FRED'K H. OT, EDWARD MACOMBER" 
IL D JOHN ©. HENDERSON, 

THA RISH, WATSON E. CAS 

GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, LORRAIN FREEMAN, MARTIN BATES. 

J 0. SHELDON, PAs TURNSY, | JOSEPH B. VARN Ci, we 

PRANKLIN H. DRLANO, JAS. LOR'RR GRAHAM’ Jn. HENRY V. BUTLER, 

GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUBL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 

: EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 








REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT; FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 





IRELAND, or WALES, 
. iasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
uM. MORGAN & SON 8s 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World: 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


° AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Frankfort, Vienna, and 


of the world through the Messrs. Rotuscuiip’s of Paris, Londoa, 
Naples, and their cor: ents. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aD 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issuz Crecvtar Lerters or Crevit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 








Also, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. . 


RICHARD BELL, t 
OF MUST 
& A. OGILVIE, No. eM Pine Street, New York. 
FrER es 4 Be iy ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
RED ITS \asued. Shorts ion Uadenen. cad Notes, and 
Bruns ik, and Nova Boots, pur mased or 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU SPRERTS, NEW YORK 
os 


tas) 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 2&6. 





wat Se3S* for the 








= JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 





end reliable securities at present in the market. 
The Road 

8 the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to eighteen months, 

@umect Houston, Galveston, and every important point in Texas, with New Orleans, an > 

Leraarion with the lines running North and already completed, place New York odo 





. 1878, 1 it. int pons i 
ear 8 per cen’ ~~ ‘ea cow ‘able sem'- 
ime, I on ist May and Res November, in the City of New Yor! ; me 

onal security for hep —— = wane. a the completion of the 
ous bet a ors special trust deed, 7 oe cores of nad, ith to 
= aad Tedividually deconed te lands, at po valued at $6u0,000. re —- 

rospectuses, covies of charter, jeeds, land grants, and every information 

plication to 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Rechange 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


Bw gUMSs TO SUIT LA , 
{ Daun’ BIGHT, For Bale RS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
- BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YOR 
puss COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’[ CREDITS, FOR USE IN Ta coun. 


MINTON’S 


ENCAUSTIC TILES 
FOR FLOORS, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
a ate DRAIN PIPEs, 
For Sale by 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 270 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
MB. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N.Y., 
CH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIa, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I*- 
MANDO, by the Mail Btenmore ot the Sth and of each month. 
on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Telands for sale at all times, 


ae What an Amount of Suffering and Disease among the 
Volunteers would be prevented by the free use of Hottowar’s Pitts and 
Owryert. For Wounds, Sores, and Scury the Ointment is a certain cure, and 
for B6wel Complaints, Fevers, Smal! Pox, \c., the Pills are the best medicine 
in the world. 

Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 


NTLE N* 
ninh, ‘Gormen, aot Ametiun, wr BERRLAN Col Breeden, SMATES. 








PUAN Pow caiLbRke > tru Serancn to laey Oran 


table ofl, is very emedient and healing t= ms propertinn. Pet To be had of 





ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to check — 
S malady, and to coanteract actual disease. In cases of scrofula, cu! 
eruptions, erysipelas, liver complaint, and general eed it will speedily 
~~, the blood, remove all unhealthy secretions, and simultaneously prodace 
a — of the stomach _ bowels, thereby gt many com| ts 





sri from oO com- 
puieg Gp celebrated remedy fae entirely vegetable, no unpleasant symptoms 
behind after cure. 
ed and sold by A. B. & D. Sanps, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
Sold also by Druggists generally. 


‘YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 














and of the manufacturers, 
4. C, HULL'S SONS, $2 Park Row, New ¥ 


anna, § 
© & snees. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 

















